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I, Dr. Eti Meirie, hereby declare as follows: 

1. I am a Senior Lab Researcher at Rosetta Genomics Ltd., which is the assignee of the 
above-identified application. A true and correct copy of my Curriculum Vitae is attached as 
Exhibit A. 

2. I supervised a project involving the prediction and validation of miRNA precursors 
and miRNAs in HIV, the details of which are described herein. 

3. The nucleic acid "28_1" was sequenced from the BAL isolate strain of HIV (Hwang 
et al 1992) using methods as described in Bentwich et al 2005. The sequence of 28_1 is 
presented below aligned against the miRNA precursor from the isolated strain of HIV presented 
in GeneBank Accession number AF033819 identified as SEQ ID NO: 14 in the above-identified 
application, with both sequences shown as their DNA equivalent. 



28_i aacHtccaggggcaaat 

seq id no: 14 ttaaccctatagtgcagaacStccaggggcaaatggtacatcaggccatatcacctagaactttaaatgcatgggtaa 



4. The highlighted mismatch at position 4 of 28_1 ("C") and position 21 of SEQ ID 
NO: 14 ("A") occurs at position 747 of the viral genome, within the gag gene, which is "C" in 
the BAL isolate strain and "A" in the strain presented in GeneBank Accession number 
AF033819. 

5. The nucleic acid 28_1 was also cloned two (2) times from the BAL isolate strain of 
HIV using methods as described in Bentwich et al 2005. 

6. The folded hairpin of the miRNA precursor SEQ ID NO: 14 as shown in the above- 
identified application is shown below. 



TATA GAACA C GGCAA ACA 

TTACCC GTGCA TC AGG ATGGT T 

I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 

AATGGG TACGT AG TCC TACCG / 

AAATTTCA A ACTA- GAC 



7. It is my opinion that 28_1 is the BAL isolate strain equivalent of a mature miRNA 
derived from miRNA precursor SEQ ID NO: 14 through processing by the Dicer enzyme. 
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8. The HIV genome was analyzed using methods described in Bentwich et al 2005 to 
identify other potential miRNA precursors obtainable from the gag gene (nucleotides 336 to 
1838 of the HIV strain presented in GeneBank Accession number AF033819) that may be 
processed by the Dicer enzyme. Three additional potential hairpins were identified within the 
gag gene; however, each of these potential hairpins received a palgrade score of zero. Based on 
bioinformatics analysis described in Bentwich et al 2005, each of the three potential hairpins did 
not pass the minimal stringency criteria of approximately 98% of all known miRNA precursor 
hairpins that are processed by the Dicer enzyme. 

9. Hairpin substrates for the Dicer enzyme are derived from long primary miRNA 
transcripts (pri-miRNAs) through cleavage by the Drosha enzyme. The pri-miRNAs contain the 
miRNA-containing hairpin embedded within a longer transcript and are thus surrounded by extra 
sequences derived from its endogenous flanking genomic sequence. As described in Zeng and 
Cullen (2005), the sequence of the nucleic acid extensions on either side of the hairpin are 
mostly unimportant for processing by Drosha. 

10. It is my opinion that except for possible extensions at the 5' and/or 3' ends of up to an 
additional 43 nucleotides, miRNA precursor SEQ ID NO: 14 is the only miRNA precursor 
obtainable from the HIV gag gene. 



Dated: August 15, 2006 By: / EtiMeirie / 

Dr. Eti Meirie 
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Identification of hundreds of conserved and 

! nonconserved human microRNAs 

I 

| Isaac Bentwich 1 ' 2 , Amir Avniel 1 ' 2 , Yael Karov 1 ' 2 , Ranit Aharonov 1,2 , Shlomit Gilad 1 ' 2 , Omer Barad 1 , 
E Adi Barzilai 1 , Paz Einat 1 , Uri Einav 1 , Eti Meiri 1 , Eilon Sharon 1 , Yael Spector 1 & Zvi Bentwich 1 



MicroRNAs are noncoding RNAs of -22 nucleotides that 
suppress translation of target genes by binding to their mRNA 
and thus have a central role in gene regulation in health and 
disease 1-5 . To date, 222 human microRNAs have been 
identified 6 , 86 by random cloning and sequencing, 43 by 
computational approaches and the rest as putative microRNAs 

- homologous to microRNAs in other species. To prove our 
hypothesis that the total number of microRNAs may be much 

s larger and that several have emerged only in primates, we 
developed an integrative approach combining bioinformatic 
predictions with microarray analysis and sequence-directed 
cloning. Here we report the use of this approach to clone and 



sequence 89 new human microRNAs (nearly doubling the 
current number of sequenced human microRNAs), 53 of which 
are not conserved beyond primates. These findings suggest that 
the total number of human microRNAs is at least 800. 

We developed microRNA discovery tools that detect microRNAs mis- 
sed by existing methods, which detect only conserved hairpins. Our 
approach (Fig. la) comprises the following steps: (i) computationally 
scanning the entire human genome for hairpin structures; (ii) anno- 
tating all hairpins for conserved, repetitive and protein-coding regions; 
(iii) scoring hairpins by thermodynamic stability and structural 
features, using a method (PalGrade) that detects a large percentage 
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Figure 1 MicroRNA detection and validation, 
(a) The microRNA discovery approach. The initial 
folding of the entire human genome resulted in 
~11 million hairpins. After microarray sampling, 
359 microRNAs were subjected to confirmation 
by sequencing, identifying 89 human microRNAs 
that did not appear in the microRNA registry: 56 
from the main pipeline and 33 additional similar 
and adjacent microRNAs. (b) Hairpin scoring 
algorithm performance. Percentages of known 
microRNA hairpins (triangles) and of all genome 
hairpins (circles) above or equal to different 
PalGrade thresholds Or axis). Hairpins that are 
not on repetitive or protein-coding regions were 
considered. The large separation indicates the 
high sensitivity and specificity (accuracy) of the 
scoring method, (c) The microRNA sequence- 
directed cloning method. A population of single- 
stranded molecules derived from the microRNA- 
enriched library is mixed with the biotinylated 
capture oligonucleotide. After hybridization, 
streptavidin bound to magnetic beads is added, 
and the mixture is loaded into a column 
mounted on a strong magnet. The column is 
then washed stringently to remove nonbound or 
weakly hybridized molecules. The specifically 
bound molecules are el uted, amplified, cloned 
and sequenced. 
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Figure 2 The number of conserved microRNAs in the human genome. 
Known conserved microRNAs 6 (blue) and new conserved microRNAs 
(purple), including those validated by us (dashed), for each score group 
(PalGrade). The five score groups are composed of the following PalGrade 
ranges: 1, 0 (control group); 2, 0-0.25; 3, 0.25-0.55; 4, 0.55-0.93; and 
5, 0.93-1. The number of new microRNAs is the number of hairpins 
excluding known microRNAs of same score group in the genome, multiplied 
by the validation success rate in a random sample. The validation success 
rate is the percentage cloned and sequenced from a sample taken from the 
group, after deliberate underestimations where success rate was below 5%, 
divided by the validation success rate of the known microRNAs (76%), to 
correct for undersampling of tissues (known, similar and adjacent microRNAs 
were excluded from analysis to avoid positive bias). Because 14% of the 
known microRNAs were not in the initial group and, hence, are in none of 
the score groups, these numbers should be divided by 0.86. Thus, the total 
projected number of conserved microRNAs is 460 (220 + 240). 



of known microRNAs while selecting a relatively small portion of all 
genome hairpins (Fig. lb); (iv) determining the expression of com- 
putationally predicted microRNAs by a high-throughput microRNA 
microarray in several tissues (placenta, testis, thymus, brain and 
prostate); and (v) \alidaling the sequence of predicted microRNAs 

. that gave high signals on the microarray using a new sequence- 
directed cloning and sequencing method. This method uses a specific 

- biotinylated capture oligonucleotide, designed for the predicted 
microRNA to be cloned, to 'fish out' the complementary sequences 
from the microRNA- enriched libraries, which are then amplified, 

' cloned and sequenced (Fig. lc). This high-throughput approach has 
enabled us to detect a substantially higher percentage of all existing 
microRNAs, by dealing effectively with large groups of hairpins that 
have a relatively high percentage of false positives. 

Scanning the entire human genome identified ~ 1 1 million hair- 
pins, including 86% of known microRNA precursors. Of all hairpins, 
434,239 passed a minimal hairpin score threshold (PalGrade score 
>0) and were not located on repetitive elements or protein-coding 



regions. This smaller group, the initial candidate group, retains 86% of 
known microRNAs, suggesting that systematic scanning would detect 
86% of all microRNAs. We then divided all hairpins into conserved 
and nonconserved hairpins, using a criterion by which 220 of the 222 
known microRNAs are conserved. From the initial candidate group we 
selected ~ 5,300 predicted microRNA sequences for high-throughput 
expression validation by microarray 7 . These included randomly 
sampled hairpins from the following groups: conserved hairpins 
from different PalGrade score groups (~ 1,500), nonconserved clus- 
tered hairpins from different PalGrade score groups (~800) and 
nonconserved nonclustered hairpins ( ~ 3,000). We also used a control 
group of ~ 7,500 hairpins that were not included in the initial 
candidate group to test various aspects of the prediction approach. 

Microarray experiments in placenta, testis, thymus, brain and 
prostate resulted in 886 candidate microRNAs with significant signals 
(P < 0.06) of at least one of their two predicted mature microRNAs. 
We subjected 359 of these 886 candidate microRNAs to sequence 
validation using our new sequence-directed cloning and sequencing 



Figure 3 Two new nonconserved microRNA 
flusters, (a) Cluster on chromosome 19 located 
pat positions 58,861,745-58,961,404 (HG17) 
and comprising 54 microRNA genes grouped into 
four families on the basis of hairpin sequence 
similarity (circles, black bars, gray bars and 
triangles; white bars indicate nongrouped 
microRNAs). Of these, 43 have been cloned and 
sequenced (asterisks). The microRNAs of this 
large family are numbered (for clarity, numbers 
are shown only for every five microRNAs); 
numbers match those indicated in Figure 4a. 
The adjacent mir-37 1,2,3 cluster is depicted, 
with its conserved hairpins found in dog and 
mouse. This cluster is also conserved in rat. 
(b) Cluster on chromosome X located at 
positions 145,967,859-146,072,859 (HG17). 
The cluster contains ten cloned and sequenced 
(asterisks) microRNAs grouped into two families 
on the basis of hairpin sequence similarity 
(wide bars and triangles; thin bars indicate 
nongrouped microRNAs). The microRNAs of 
the cluster are numbered; numbers match 
those indicated in Figure 4b. Seven precursors 
in the cluster have homologous hairpins in dog 
(convergent mapping) and three in mouse (as well as 
be folded into a hairpin. Neighboring known genes ar 
Supplementary Table 1 online. 
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method (60 of 90 conserved hairpins from different PalGrade score 
groups; 50 of 72 nonconserved clustered hairpins from different 
PalGrade score groups; 59 of 161 randomly selected from noncon- 
served nonclustered hairpins selected from different PalGrade score 
groups; and 190 of 563 randomly selected from the control group). In 
some cases, the cloning and sequencing method resulted in sequencing 
of similar microRNAs that were slightly different in sequence from the 
microRNA originally sought. We also carried out sequence validation 
on 69 bioinformatically predicted microRNAs, which were not present 
the microarray but are located adjacent to microRNAs that 
2 successfully sequenced, resulting in more new sequences called 
adjacent microRNAs. 

Using this approach, we successfully cloned and sequenced 89 
human microRNA genes that do not appear in the microRNA 
registry 6 (version 5.1; Supplementary Table 1 and Supplementary 
Figs. 1 and 2 online). Of these, 56 were found through the methods 
main pipeline (i.e., they were part of the original samples), and 33 are 
either similar or adjacent microRNAs (these 33 were ignored in 
calculating success rates). Only 1 of the 89 emerged from the large 
control group, supporting the distinction between the initial candidate 
group and the remaining > 10 million genomic hairpins (Fig. 2). 
Thirty-two of the 36 conserved microRNAs discovered and sequenced 
by our approach also score highly on MirScan 8 (Supplementary 
Table 1 online). Bioinformatic predictions of conserved microRNAs 
published after we obtained our results include 32 of these 36 
conserved microRNAs (12 appeal- in the 958 predictions of Berezikov 
etal 9 , 10 in the 129 predictions of Xie etal. 10 and 10 in both; of these, 
8 were validated by northern-blot or primer extension analysis). 

Fifty three of the new microRNAs that we found and sequenced are 
located in two large nonconserved clusters (24 of these were in the 
original sample and 29 were found by searching for adjacent micro- 
RNAs; Fig. 3 and Supplementary Methods online). One of the 
clusters, located on chromosome 19 and expressed only in placenta, 



Figure 4 Multiple sequence alignments of 
cloned mature microRNAs from the two new 
nonconserved clusters. The multiple alignments 
were generated by the ClustalW program. 
Conserved nucleotides are colored as follows: 
black, 100%; dark gray, 80-99%; and light gray, 
60-79%. The miRNA name obtained from the 
microRNA registry 6 is shown to the left of each 
sequence. The numbers to the right of each 
sequence match the numbers indicated in 
Figure 3. (a) Multiple sequence alignment of 
cloned mature microRNAs from the highly related 
family in the cluster on chromosome 19 derived 
from the 3' stem (left column) and 5' stem (right 
column) of the precursors. The microRNAs are 
presented in groups by the 16 distinct seeds they 
generate (a seed is defined as nucleotides 2-8 of 
the mature microRNA). Mature microRNAs cloned 
from the other arm of precursors from which 
highly expressed microRNAs were cloned are 
marked with asterisks, (b) Multiple sequence 
alignment of cloned mature microRNAs from the 
cluster on chromosome X derived from the 3' 
stem (left column) and 5' stem (right column) of 
the precursors. The microRNAs are presented in 
groups by the seven distinct seeds they generate. 



is the largest microRNA cluster ever reported 
and comprises 54 new predicted microRNAs, 
43 of which we cloned and sequenced (Fig. 3a 
and Supplementary Tables 1 and 2 online). These 54 microRNAs show 
similarity to the neighboring mir-371,2,3 family (Fig. 3a) specifically 
expressed in human embryonic stem cells 11 . Although they are highly 
similar, they generate 16 distinct 'seeds' (i.e., nucleotides 2-8 of the 
mature microRNA; Fig. 4a). Homology analysis showed that the 
cluster as a whole is conserved only in chimpanzee and possibly rhesus 
monkey (Macaca mulatto, whose genome is not yet assembled; hence, 
although all microRNAs are found there, the cluster structure there is 
not definite) and that none of its microRNA members show any homo- 
logy to nonprimate genomes. Notably, the adjacent mir-371,2,3 cluster 
is conserved in other mammals, although their conservation score was 
the lowest among the known microRNAs, and one of these microRNAs 
did not pass the conservation criterion (Fig. 3a and ref. 12). 

The second cluster is located on chromosome X near the gene FMR1 
and includes ten microRNAs, which are expressed only in testis and all 
of which we cloned and sequenced (Fig. 3b and Supplementary 
Table 2 online). These ten microRNAs also form a family of related 
sequences, which generate seven distinct seeds (Figs. 3b and 4b). The 
cluster as a whole is conserved only in chimpanzee and possibly rhesus 
monkey. Seven and four of its members are conserved and clustered in 
dog and mouse or rat, respectively, although the seven human hairpins 
converge onto only four hairpins in the dog genome (Fig. 3b). 

Both clusters differ significantly from known microRNA clusters, 
all of which are found as a whole in all other mammals (except 
mir-371,2,3, which exists as a whole in dog and partially in rat and 
mouse; Fig. 3a). In addition, none of the microRNAs in the two new 
clusters has a conservation score passing the criterion discussed above 
and most cannot be mapped at all to nonprimate genomes. The high 
cluster-member similarity in both clusters, which are fully conserved 
only in primates; the convergent mapping of members of the second 
cluster; and the fact that many of the microRNAs in the first cluster 
are embedded in long (400-700 nucleotides) sequences that are 
repeated along the cluster suggest that both clusters evolved through 
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duplication and mutation events unique to primates. Therefore, we 
report a new class of microRNAs, nonconserved clustered microRNAs, 
that are not detected using other microRNA detection approaches and 
were not taken into consideration in previous estimates of the total 
number of microRNAs in the genome. 

The 89 cloned and sequenced microRNAs that we report bring the 
total number of human microRNAs to 311, well above a previously 
stated upper bound of 255 (ref. 4). Moreover, our method allows an 
estimation of the total number of both conserved and nonconserved 
Bi microRNA classes. We computed the percentage of true microRNAs 
■■g comprised by each class using two independent methods: (i) using only 
§ informatic data, based on probabilistic arguments, and (ii) calculating 
a the validation success rate in samples from each score group, ignoring 
3 similar and adjacent microRNAs to avoid positive bias, and then 
S multiplying the validation success rate by the number of hairpins in 
| the genome belonging to that group (Supplementary Methods 
^ online). The validation success rate strongly correlated with PalGrade. 
3 The expected number of conserved microRNAs is at least 442 using 
c the probabilistic approach, and at least 460 on the basis of validation 
| success rates, using deliberate underestimations of success rates to ac- 
.1 count for noisy statistics and correcting for the 14% known micro- 
o. RNAs that were not in the initial group (Fig. 2 and Supplementary 
■e Methods online). Estimating the total number of nonconserved micro- 
g- RNAs is more difficult, because this group is new and, hence, less well 
g characterized. We therefore focused on nonconserved hairpins present 
® in a cluster and, as above, obtained two independent estimates for this 
IP subgroup. On the basis of validation success rates, these are estimated 
■gj to be at least 159 nonconserved hairpins. This is probably an underesti- 

2 mate, because our accounting for undersampling of tissues was based 
,g on known microRNAs and nonconserved clusters have much higher 
<D tissue specificity (Supplementary Table 2 online). Using the probabil- 

3 istic approach, we estimate that there are at least 336 nonconserved 
2: clustered human microRNAs (Supplementary Methods online). 

g Our results suggest that the world of human microRNAs is larger 
^ than initially believed and is not limited to conserved sequences. We 
© estimate that the number of conserved microRNAs is ~ 400-500 (in 
accordance with findings of recent studies that used different 
^ N %\ approaches 9 ' 10 ) and that the total number of human microRNAs, 
pSinchiding nonconserved clustered microRNAs, is at least 800. These 
findings support the notion that microRNAs have a central role in the 
regulation of protein translation throughout the human genome. Our 
results further indicate that a substantial portion of microRNAs are 
primate-specific. The fact that the primate-specific clusters described 
here are specifically expressed in developmental tissues supports the 
notion that microRNAs may have a key role in the evolutionary process 
and in the evolved complexity of higher mammals (see also ref. 13). 

METHODS 

Identifying and scoring candidate microRNA precursors. Step 1: Extracting 
hairpin structures from the entire genome. We folded the entire human 
genome using the Vienna package 14 in windows of 1,000 nucleotides with an 
overlap of 150 nucleotides. All hairpin structures that have at least six base 
pairs, are at least 55 nucleotides long and have a loop not longer than 
20 nucleotides were extracted from the minimum free energy fold of the 
window (excluding overlapping hairpins). Of the 222 known microRNAs, 14% 
are missed by this step either because of hairpins that do not fit with our 
definition (e.g., have a loop that is too large or more than one end loop) or 
because of the massive folding in overlapping windows. 

Step 2: Assigning each hairpin a stability score. A hairpin is energetically 
slable il il lends lo appear in mar;/ folding con ligu rain ins, which is i Helical eel by 
the similarity of the minimum free energy graph and the partition function 



graph provided by the Vienna package for that hairpin. The stability score of 
the hairpin is I minus the mean absolute ditlerence between the two graphs in 
the hairpin region. The difference is calculated after normalizing Ihe mle graph 
so that I 1 i i i ii i I I j i i this region. Thu 

scores closer to 1 indicate higher stability. 

Step 3: Scoring hairpins. We compared features of known human microRNA 
precursors with features of a background set of 10,000 randomly selected 
haiipins found in non-protein-coding regions to identify features that char- 
acterize real microRNA precursors relative to background. We used structural 
features including hairpin length, loop length, stability score, free energy per 
nucleotide, number of matching base pairs and bulge size, and sequence 
fealures including sequence repetitiveness, regular and inverted internal repeals 
and free energy per nucleotide composition. We constructed an optimal 
predictor by finding the combination of features that best distinguished 
between true microRNA precursors and the background set (Supplementary 
Methods online). 

Determining hairpin conservation. We divided hairpins into conserved 
and nonconserved hairpins using the University of California Santa Cruz 
phaslCons 1 ' Ab data. These data coo lain a measure of evolutional-) conservation 
lor each nucleotide in ihe human genome against Ihe genomes of chimpanzee, 
mouse, rat, dog, chicken, pufferfish and zebrafish, which is based on a 
phvlogenelic hidden Marko\ model using best in genome pairuise alignment 
for each species ( based on Blast/1, followed b\ multiZ alignment of the eight 
genomes 15,16 . We defined a hairpin as conserved if the average phaslCons 
conservation score over the seven species in any 15 -nucleotide sequence in the 
hairpin stem is at least 0.9 (see also ref. 9). 

Micro array high-throughput validation. We carried out microarray experi- 
ments designed to detect expression of mature microRNAs as previously 
described 7 . The microarray contains two probes per candidate microRNA gene, 
one lor each predicted mature microRNA. Raw signals van from a minimal 
signal of - 100 to a saturated signal of - ha, 000. We considered probes w ith a 
signal above 2,500 to be positive but not necessarily reliable. To determine the 
reliability of the signal, we designed a group of 3,000 randomly chosen 35-mers 
from the human genome and added it to the microarray probes. We observed 
high correlation (R 2 = 0.53) between the probe's maximal signal over the tested 
tissues and the probe's cytosine (C) content. Only 6% of the background 
p. robe:, with C content below 35% had signals above 2,500 in at least one tissue, 
whereas more than 70% of Ihe background probes with C content above 35% 
lullilled Ihe same condition. Thus, onl) canclidale malure microRNAs wilh 
C content below 35% and a signal above 2,500 in at least one tissue passed the 
microarray high-throughput filtering. Those microRNAs that passed the 
filtering had a P value of 0.06. 

MicroRNA sequence-directed cloning and sequencing. We prepared 
microRNA enriched libraries as prexioush described 1 using suitable adaptors. 
We used RT-PCR amplification with an excess of the reverse primer ( 1:50 ratio) 
to produce a cDNA library. We then hybridized biotinylated capture oligonu 
cleotides (22-30 nucleotides long, with biotin at the 5' end) to an aliquot 
(5 ul) of the library in TEN buffer. We then added uMACS Streplax idin 
Microbeads and incubated the reaction for 2 min at the hybridization 
lemperalure. We ihen loaded the mixture onto a magnelizecl liMACS Slrepla 
vidin Kit column and eluted the hybridized single-stranded library molecules 
b\ adding 150 ul of water preheated to 80 °C. We recovered the single- 
stranded cDNA library molecules, amplified them by PCR, ligated them 
into a pTZ57R/T vector and transformed the ligation products into JM109 
bacteria. We identified and sequenced positive colonies (Supplementary 
Methods online). 

Determining cluster homology. We compared microRNA precursors with all 
assembled genomes in the Universil) ol Caliloi nia Santa Cruz genome browser 
(BlastZ analysis 16 ). A cluster was considered fully conserved if all its microRNA 
precursors ha\e homologs thai arc also clustered. We looked lor homologs of 
individual microRNA cluster members using Blast anahsis against ihe whole 
genome sequence data in the National Center for Biotechnology Information 
Trace databases. 
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Databases and accession numbers. We submitted new microRNA sequences 
to the microRNA Registry 6 (Rfam miRNA names are given in Supplementary 
Table 1 online). The GEO accession number for microarray data is GSE2708. 
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Supplementary Fig. 1: Expression profiles of novel validated microRNAs (I) 



B L T P H 



hsa-mir-9 




Expression of 8 microRNAs in human brain (B), 
liver (L), thymus (T), placenta (P) and HeLa cell 
line (H). Northern blots were made from 40 ug 
total RNA. Equal loading of the gel before 
transfer to membrane was monitored by ethidium 
bromide staining of the tRNA band. The mature 
microRNA sequences for which results are 
presented are: 

1. hsa-mir-520d 

2. hsa-mir-518c 

3. hsa-mir-494 

4. hsa-mir-432* 

5. hsa-mir-497 

6. hsa-mir-20b 

7. hsa-mir-410 

8. hsa-mir-193b 

The expression of hsa-mir-98 was also examined 
for reference. MicroRNAs 2, 5 and 8 also appear 
in Supplementary Fig. 2 which depicts results for 
a different set of tissues. 



1 2 3 4 5 



Supplementary Fig. 2: 



Expression profiles of novel validated microRNAs (II) 




Ten Northern blots were created to assess the expression of the microRNAs in three human 
tissues. 5 ug of total RNA from human brain, placenta, and testis (Ambion) was fractionated 
by PAGE using a 15% denaturing polyacrylamide gel. The RNA was transferred to positively 
charged nylon membranes by electroblotting at 200 mA in 0.5X TBE for 2 hours. The 
Northern blots were dried and incubated overnight in separate hybridization bottles with 10 
ml of ULTRAhyb-Oligo (Ambion) and 10 7 cpm of radio-labeled oligonucleotides 
complementary to the predicted miRNAs. The Northern blots were washed 3X10 min at 
room temperature in 2X SSC, 0.5% SDS and then 1X15 min at 42°C in 2X SSC, 0.5% SDS. 
Overnight phosphorimaging using the Storm system (Amersham) revealed microRNAs. 



The 10 mature microRNAs are: 


1- 


hsa-mir-193b 


2- 


hsa-mir-365 


3- 


hsa-mir-497 


4- 


hsa-mir-512-5p 


5- 


hsa-mir-512-3p 


6- 


hsa-mir-498 


7- 


hsa-mir-515-5p 


8- 


hsa-mir-515-3p 


9- 


hsa-mir-526b 


10 


- hsa-mir-518c 



MicroRNAs 1, 3 and 10 also appear in Supplementary Fig. 1 which depicts results for a 
different set of tissues. Those Northern blots were done by Ambion (Ambion, Inc. 2130 
Woodward, Austin, Texas 78744). 



Supplementary Table 1: Novel validated microRNAs 

The table depicts the list of novel validated microRNAs with their Rfam registry precursor id and chromosomal locations. The mature 
microRNAs are depicted in red in the draw of the precursor. The tissue in which the microRNA was sequenced is indicated together with the 
signal on the chip obtained for this microRNA in the relevant tissue, where the number in parenthesis indicates how many of the 185 known 
microRNAs that were on the chip obtained a higher signal. Also, supplied are number of clones, whether the 5' end was stable among clones, 
whether the 3' end was variable among clones, whether Northern support was obtained, and for the conserved sequences comparison to related 
studies: a number indicating their miRscan score (Lim et. al, Genes Dev, 2003) if exists , '+' indicating appearance in the putative miRNAs list 
of Berezikov et. al (Cell, 2005) and '++' indicating Northern blot support in Berezikov study. 
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G23GTGAC ; 
TGGCATTG ■ 



TCTCA GCTGTGAC 
AGAGT TGGCATTG 
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A AA 
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T GTTGTAT 
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Supplementary Table 2: Microarray results for novel validated and known microRNAs 

Microarrays were hybridized with 5 |jg of Cy3 IcRNA derived from one of the following tissues: placenta, testis, 
thymus, brain and prostate. Placenta, testis, thymus and brain were hybridized together with 5 ug of Cy5 IcRNA 
common control derived from a mixture of the above four tissues. For details on probe design see (Barad et. al., 
Genome Research, 2004). Table presents microarrays Cy3 raw signals which range from background levels of 
100-400 to saturation signals of -65500. Probes with Cy3 signal lower than 1/3 of the common control Cy5 
signals were set to background levels to avoid false positives due to interference signals. 
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323 


317 


129 


19 


58864230 


5886431 1 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-512-5p 


65518 


304 


323 


317 


103 


19 


58864230 


58864311 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-498 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


128 


19 


58869284 


58869366 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-520e 


7967 


326 


338 


340 


573 


19 


58870777 


58870863 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-51 5-3p 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


150 


19 


58874069 


58874151 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-51 5-5p 


21415 


304 


323 


369 


89 


19 


58874069 


58874151 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-51 9e 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


956 


19 


58875006 


58875089 




PalArm3 


hsa-mir-51 9e* 


8667 


304 


323 


317 


116 


19 


58875006 


58875089 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-520f 


46102 


304 


323 


317 


3022 


19 


58877225 


58877311 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-51 5-3p 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


150 


19 


58880075 


58880157 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-51 5-5p 


21415 


304 


323 


369 


89 


19 


58880075 


58880157 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-51 9c 


5621 


315 


351 


334 


416 


19 


58881535 


58881621 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-51 9c* 


1035 


314 


335 


339 


95 


19 


58881535 


58881621 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-520a 


26791 


304 


323 


317 


216 


19 


58885947 


58886031 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-520a* 


12634 


304 


323 


317 


455 


19 


58885947 


58886031 


+ 


PalArm5 



hsa-mir-526b* 


24994 


304 


323 


317 


1482 


19 


58889459 


58889541 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-526b 


49902 


304 


323 


317 


5231 


19 


58889459 


58889541 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-526c 


1035 


314 


335 


339 


95 


19 


58890279 


58890359 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-525* 


45564 


304 


323 


317 


306 


19 


58892599 


58892683 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-525 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


247 


19 


58892599 


58892683 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-523 


57567 


304 


323 


317 


203 


19 


58893451 


58893537 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-523* 


1035 


314 


335 


339 


95 


19 


58893451 


58893537 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-518f 


12263 


304 


323 


317 


98 


19 


58895081 


58895167 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-518f* 


1970 


308 


329 


340 


396 


19 


58895081 


58895167 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-520b 


41881 


304 


323 


317 


2714 


19 


58896293 


58896353 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-526a 


1592 


309 


332 


332 


304 


19 


58901318 


58901402 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-520c 


46102 


304 


323 


317 


3022 


19 


58902519 


58902605 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-520c* 


1592 


309 


332 


332 


304 


19 


58902519 


58902605 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-518c 


62806 


304 


323 


317 


98 


19 


58903816 


58903890 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-518c* 


7271 


304 


323 


317 


1852 


19 


58903816 


58903890 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-524 


40901 


304 


323 


317 


329 


19 


58906068 


58906154 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-524* 


15815 


304 


323 


317 


249 


19 


58906068 


58906154 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-517a 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


7514 


19 


58907334 


58907420 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-517a* 


23731 


304 


323 


317 


127 


19 


58907334 


58907420 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-519d 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


5946 


19 


58908413 


58908500 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-520d 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


92 


19 


58915162 


58915248 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-520d* 


26811 


304 


323 


317 


4369 


19 


58915162 


58915248 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-517b 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


7514 


19 


58916142 


58916208 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-517b* 


23731 


304 


323 


317 


127 


19 


58916142 


58916208 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-520g 


65518 


304 


323 


317 


538 


19 


58917232 


58917321 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-516-3p 


11940 


304 


323 


363 


402 


19 


58920508 


58920592 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-516-5p 


52183 


306 


329 


323 


100 


19 


58920508 


58920592 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-526a 


1592 


309 


332 


332 


304 


19 


58921988 


58922052 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-518e 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


247 


19 


58924904 


58924991 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-518e* 


1035 


314 


335 


339 


95 


19 


58924904 


58924991 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-518a 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


197 


19 


58926072 


58926156 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-518a* 


49530 


304 


323 


317 


2558 


19 


58926072 


58926156 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-518d 


3129 


323 


346 


358 


128 


19 


58929943 


58930029 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-518d* 


1592 


309 


332 


332 


304 


19 


58929943 


58930029 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-516-3p 


11940 


304 


323 


363 


402 


19 


58931911 


58932000 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-516-5p 


52183 


306 


329 


323 


100 


19 


58931911 


58932000 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-518a 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


197 


19 


58934399 


58934485 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-518a* 


49530 


304 


323 


317 


2558 


19 


58934399 


58934485 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-517c 


65518 


304 


323 


317 


3816 


19 


58936379 


58936473 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-517c* 


23731 


304 


323 


317 


127 


19 


58936379 


58936473 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-520h 


65518 


304 


323 


317 


538 


19 


58937578 


58937665 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-522 


33062 


304 


323 


317 


110 


19 


58946277 


58946363 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-522* 


1035 


314 


335 


339 


95 


19 


58946277 


58946363 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-519a 


65518 


304 


323 


317 


877 


19 


58947463 


58947547 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-519a* 


1035 


314 


335 


339 


95 


19 


58947463 


58947547 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-527 


47072 


304 


323 


317 


2088 


19 


58949084 


58949168 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-516-3p 


11940 


304 


323 


363 


402 


19 


58951807 


58951896 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-516-3p 


11940 


304 


323 


363 


402 


19 


58956199 


58956288 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-519a 


65518 


304 


323 


317 


877 


19 


58957410 


58957496 


+ 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-499 


383 


346 


333 


622 


1134 


20 


33041867 


33041933 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-362 


65518 


2842 


323 


15860 


4950 


X 


49476599 


49476682 


+ 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-501 


1349 


448 


599 


3492 


381 


X 


49477366 


49477449 


+ 


PalArm5 



hsa-mir-502 


5403 534 


444 


959 


422 


X 


49482257 


49482311 


+ PalArm5 


hsa-mir-363 


27718 1023 


323 


10664 


12520 


X 


133028929 


133029009 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-20b 


5827 411 


380 


2653 


6074 


X 


133029352 


133029435 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-450 


22390 3180 


323 


317 


1164 


X 


133399897 


133399977 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-450 


22390 3180 


323 


317 


1164 


X 


133400073 


133400142 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-503 


58958 1201 


323 


317 


339 


X 


133405878 


133405948 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-504 


4817 4874 


323 


65518 


1396 


X 


137475392 


137475474 


PalArm5 


hsa-mir-505 


65517 20767 


323 


65518 


16042 


X 


138731827 


138731910 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-506 


302 12279 


323 


317 


229 


X 


146017813 


146017877 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-507 


302 2394 


323 


317 


94 


X 


146018055 


146018132 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-509 


302 4527 


323 


317 


116 


X 


146047609 


146047676 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-452-3p 


10529 360 


344 


414 


823 


X 


150798668 


150798752 


PalArm3 


hsa-mir-452-5p 


6153 322 


340 


335 


823 


X 


150798668 


150798752 


PalArm5 


mir id 


Placenta Testis Thymus Brain 


Prostate 










hsa-let-7a 


34407 15978 


323 


39777 


22949 










hsa-let-7b 


51379 65518 


323 


65518 


33188 










hsa-let-7c 


5800 8603 


323 


29521 


20840 










hsa-let-7d 


5578 4218 


323 


16714 


4609 










hsa-let-7e 


6066 3378 


323 


9809 


4234 










hsa-let-7f 


3825 2702 


323 


10363 


9292 










hsa-let-7g 


332 308 


331 


332 


105 










hsa-let-7i 


21166 14837 


323 


65518 


22695 










hsa-mir-1 


307 306 


327 


323 


110 










hsa-mir-100 


65518 5888 


323 


44806 


8359 










hsa-mir-1 01 


2492 759 


342 


1058 


901 










hsa-mir-1 03 


34438 4306 


323 


23689 


5743 










hsa-mir-1 05 


4796 466 


335 


30286 


344 










hsa-mir-1 06a 


65517 304 


323 


36142 


19661 










hsa-mir-1 06b 


22447 304 


1347 


2907 


1888 










hsa-mir-1 07 


24481 4314 


323 


17766 


4175 










hsa-mir-1 0a 


23082 3704 


323 


1819 


21995 










hsa-mir-1 Ob 


302 24198 


323 


317 


7829 










hsa-mir-1 22a 


332 318 


331 


357 


114 










hsa-mir-1 24a 


302 304 


1532 


65518 


259 










hsa-mir-1 25a 


65517 65517 


323 


65518 


29764 










hsa-mir-125b 


65518 65518 


323 


65518 


65233 










hsa-mir-1 26 


65517 40553 


323 


65518 


65233 










hsa-mir-1 26* 


8752 3756 


323 


2804 


3472 










hsa-mir-1 27 


63499 10079 


323 


65518 


2355 










hsa-mir-1 28a 


3856 1409 


1256 


65518 


2159 










hsa-mir-128b 


14494 3974 


323 


65518 


5346 










hsa-miR-129 


1814 1259 


464 


65518 


3425 










hsa-mir-1 30a 


26975 1253 


323 


1327 


4660 










hsa-mir-1 30b 


1547 321 


378 


474 


190 










hsa-mir-1 32 


12833 5429 


323 


65518 


10719 










hsa-mir-1 33a 


65518 12003 


323 


65518 


65233 










hsa-miR-133b 


65517 10769 


323 


65518 


65233 










hsa-mir-1 34 


4730 1568 


323 


6163 


514 










hsa-mir-1 35a 


1595 1066 


344 


1210 


2152 










hsa-miR-135b 


14962 1217 


323 


2038 


301 











hsa-mir 


136 


10045 


959 


323 


493 


300 


hsa-mir 


137 


621 


315 


348 


1449 


354 


hsa-mir 


138 


23885 


304 


749 


65518 


719 


hsa-mir 


139 


65518 


13141 


323 


65518 


22213 


hsa-mir 


140 


38024 


14602 


323 


19448 


19529 


hsa-mir 


141 


63447 


304 


323 


317 


6888 


hsa-mir 


142-3p 


65517 


304 


37848 


317 


26775 


hsa-mir 


142-5p 


393 


333 


353 


356 


127 


hsa-mir 


143 


56256 


9637 


323 


5647 


65233 


hsa-mir 


144 


942 


350 


337 


348 


110 


hsa-mir 


145 


65517 


65518 


323 


65220 


65233 


hsa-mir 


146 


779 


377 


796 


650 


446 


hsa-mir 


147 


348 


305 


333 


321 


91 


hsa-mir 


148 


35998 


21437 


323 


16814 


34644 


hsa-miF 


-148b 


65518 


8001 


323 


65518 


9909 


hsa-mir 


149 


65517 


304 


323 


65518 


5868 


hsa-mir 


150 


28724 


12247 


323 


30799 


9418 


hsa-miF 


-151 


65517 


7548 


323 


65091 


13873 


hsa-mir 


152 


65518 


11591 


323 


26345 


51479 


hsa-mir 


153 


369 


390 


341 


2770 


554 


hsa-mir 


154 


13926 


2796 


323 


2041 


426 


hsa-mir 


155 


302 


304 


13331 


317 


1781 


hsa-mir 


15a 


65517 


11374 


323 


29098 


35946 


hsa-mir 


15b 


65517 


28255 


323 


61351 


9677 


hsa-mir 


16 


65110 


7289 


323 


20739 


14915 


hsa-mir 


17-3p 


924 


324 


378 


349 


136 


hsa-mir 


17-5p 


65518 


304 


6516 


19761 


16301 


hsa-mir 


18 


4710 


304 


1377 


947 


472 


hsa-mir 


181a 


65517 


304 


323 


65518 


11617 


hsa-mir 


181b 


45856 


304 


2420 


65518 


2878 


hsa-mir 


181c 


13966 


522 


500 


18896 


1324 


hsa-mir 


182 


22319 


304 


323 


8353 


14037 


hsa-mir 


182* 


302 


304 


323 


317 


151 


hsa-mir 


183 


4254 


555 


706 


1387 


3665 


hsa-mir 


184 


413 


355 


331 


382 


100 


hsa-mir 


185 


2400 


442 


357 


1866 


274 


hsa-mir 


186 


6935 


1000 


421 


2203 


2310 


hsa-mir 


187 


524 


559 


337 


1476 


3209 


hsa-mir 


188 


2283 


616 


341 


589 


370 


hsa-mir 


189 


14462 


1522 


323 


8084 


7300 


hsa-mir 


190 


336 


308 


333 


328 


109 


hsa-mir 


191 


65517 


17362 


323 


65518 


19397 


hsa-mir 


192 


8716 


599 


323 


1412 


809 


hsa-mir 


193 


4308 


1609 


323 


552 


731 


hsa-mir 


194 


52307 


304 


323 


20414 


10228 


hsa-mir 


195 


3059 


5414 


323 


4448 


6120 


hsa-mir 


196 


1500 


443 


367 


336 


1393 


hsa-mir 


197 


41922 


10638 


323 


65518 


8523 


hsa-mir 


198 


1341 


451 


339 


609 


1043 


hsa-mir 


199a 


65517 


65517 


323 


317 


65233 


hsa-mir 


199a* 


65517 


45113 


323 


317 


38623 


hsa-mir 


199b 


65517 


22715 


323 


317 


65223 



hsa-mir-19a 


1245 


410 


652 


469 


314 


hsa-mir-19b 


44004 


2230 


18039 


13706 


27304 


hsa-mir-20 


5402 


420 


683 


1383 


966 


hsa-mir-200a 


434 


312 


333 


337 


465 


hsa-mir-200b 


586 


383 


340 


431 


3509 


hsa-mir-200c 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


10127 


hsa-mir-203 


2257 


345 


345 


373 


634 


hsa-mir-204 


44061 


18811 


323 


65518 


19815 


hsa-mir-205 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


15078 


hsa-mir-206 


314 


309 


331 


322 


271 


hsa-mir-208 


308 


311 


330 


323 


102 


hsa-mir-21 


65517 


56319 


44246 


60898 


65233 


hsa-mir-210 


30571 


304 


5532 


6363 


1333 


hsa-mir-21 1 


11512 


4064 


323 


43524 


3842 


hsa-mir-21 2 


2164 


2203 


1886 


39108 


3038 


hsa-mir-21 3 


28576 


1139 


1841 


41102 


892 


hsa-mir-21 4 


65518 


65518 


323 


317 


20534 


hsa-mir-21 5 


328 


312 


332 


326 


102 


hsa-mir-21 6 


362 


316 


376 


399 


117 


hsa-mir-21 7 


327 


308 


333 


379 


113 


hsa-mir-21 8 


13809 


1013 


336 


11219 


5927 


hsa-mir-21 9 


432 


325 


418 


8751 


142 


hsa-mir-22 


65518 


29110 


323 


65518 


47250 


hsa-mir-220 


718 


375 


385 


561 


286 


hsa-mir-22 1 


65518 


15883 


323 


65518 


65233 


hsa-mir-222 


65518 


304 


323 


65518 


51527 


hsa-mir-223 


65517 


9609 


323 


32507 


8155 


hsa-mir-224 


42729 


304 


323 


317 


2649 


hsa-mir-23a 


65517 


25778 


323 


46367 


24526 


hsa-mir-23b 


65517 


23368 


323 


65518 


60132 


hsa-mir-24 


65518 


27058 


323 


53946 


37761 


hsa-mir-25 


65517 


26210 


323 


65518 


25097 


hsa-mir-26a 


65518 


40972 


323 


46059 


49881 


hsa-mir-26b 


20792 


4000 


323 


6213 


20451 


hsa-mir-27a 


65517 


65517 


323 


65508 


65233 


hsa-mir-27b 


65517 


65517 


323 


65518 


65233 


hsa-mir-28 


3128 


1415 


323 


3787 


2445 


hsa-mir-296 


28936 


304 


323 


33381 


25089 


hsa-mir-299 


65518 


12104 


323 


51174 


4222 


hsa-mir-29a 


38248 


10115 


323 


20891 


14528 


hsa-mir-29b 


44087 


5436 


323 


8613 


12737 


hsa-mir-29c 


3537 


1349 


415 


2016 


1608 


hsa-mir-301 


23046 


304 


323 


3166 


2825 


hsa-mir-302 


329 


308 


330 


425 


97 


hsa-miR-302a 


329 


308 


330 


425 


97 


hsa-miR-302a* 


311 


309 


334 


323 


97 


hsa-miR-302b 


370 


313 


326 


371 


99 


hsa-miR-302b* 


341 


310 


336 


326 


95 


hsa-miR-302c 


377 


309 


338 


407 


99 


hsa-miR-302c* 


383 


354 


368 


410 


164 


hsa-miR-302d 


403 


304 


328 


360 


99 


hsa-mir-30a 


65517 


12456 


323 


65518 


32041 



hsa-mir-30a* 


65517 


24899 


323 


65518 


65233 


hsa-mir-30b 


65518 


304 


323 


57387 


37418 


hsa-mir-30c 


65518 


29857 


323 


65518 


64861 


hsa-mir-30d 


65517 


28999 


323 


65518 


15596 


hsa-mir-30e 


65517 


304 


323 


44620 


50173 


hsa-mir-31 


3978 


992 


323 


6583 


3402 


hsa-mir-32 


1358 


398 


342 


399 


335 


hsa-mir-320 


65518 


2613 


323 


14277 


3670 


hsa-mir-321 


65518 


304 


323 


12070 


65233 


hsa-miR-323 


59256 


2270 


323 


65518 


2609 


hsa-miR-324-3| 


23582 


4045 


323 


38306 


3994 


hsa-miR-324-5| 


65517 


304 


323 


65454 


22712 


hsa-miR-326 


36061 


6426 


323 


65518 


8800 


hsa-miR-328 


65518 


20890 


323 


65518 


15963 


hsa-mir-33 


2661 


3108 


323 


1723 


2223 


hsa-miR-330 


2079 


324 


529 


16932 


554 


hsa-miR-331 


51723 


12933 


323 


65518 


8943 


hsa-miR-335 


464 


350 


359 


390 


150 


hsa-miR-337 


36827 


5003 


323 


317 


1219 


hsa-miR-338 


791 


444 


395 


12681 


931 


hsa-miR-339 


65518 


63268 


323 


65518 


16768 


hsa-miR-340 


5470 


872 


323 


19968 


2882 


hsa-miR-342 


64682 


10765 


323 


65518 


14624 


hsa-mir-34a 


62936 


12585 


323 


54785 


12889 


hsa-mir-34b 


1283 


447 


324 


649 


140 


hsa-mir-34c 


1288 


499 


334 


573 


134 


hsa-miR-367 


303 


305 


328 


317 


86 


hsa-miR-368 


687 


347 


368 


361 


107 


hsa-miR-369 


541 


332 


339 


499 


106 


hsa-miR-370 


4502 


1400 


323 


23542 


329 


hsa-miR-371 


7579 


350 


344 


366 


155 


hsa-miR-372 


65517 


304 


323 


317 


144 


hsa-miR-373 


5268 


351 


353 


346 


140 


hsa-miR-373* 


625 


389 


391 


564 


237 


hsa-miR-374 


400 


334 


337 


1921 


135 


hsa-mir-7 


2334 


401 


553 


4299 


591 


hsa-mir-9 


847 


304 


1021 


32931 


720 


hsa-mir-9* 


316 


310 


332 


439 


91 


hsa-mir-92 


65518 


65517 


65518 


65518 


7684 


hsa-mir-93 


65517 


304 


323 


40489 


7943 


hsa-mir-95 


589 


850 


436 


9170 


900 


hsa-mir-96 


9073 


696 


565 


655 


5691 


hsa-mir-98 


359 


333 


361 


585 


174 


hsa-mir-99a 


22079 


26900 


323 


60079 


57772 


hsa-mir-99b 


65518 


11694 


323 


65518 


19622 



Supplementary Methods 

Identifying Candidate MicroRNA Precursors: Step 3 - Scoring Hairpins 

The hairpin structure characteristics that were selected are: a) hairpin length, b) loop 
length, c) stability score (as defined above), d) free energy per nucleotide, e) matching 
base pairs - the maximal number of paired nucleotides in a sliding window of 22nts 
length starting at positions 31 to 27nts from the center of the hairpin loop on the 5' arm, 
and f) bulge size - the minimal largest number of sequential unpaired nucleotides on the 
sliding window as defined for the previous feature. The hairpin sequence characteristics 
that were selected were: a) sequence repetitiveness - the maximal number of times the 
two most abundant dinucleo tides (AA, AT, etc.) appear in any subsequence of 22nts 
length, b) regular internal repeat - the length of the longest non-overlapping repeated 
sequence in the hairpin, c) inverted internal repeat - the length of the longest non- 
overlapping sequence repeated in opposite orientation within the hairpin, d) free 
energy/nucleotide composition (Kcal/mol) - the Z score of the minimum free energy of 
the hairpin when compared to the distribution of free energy values of random sequences 
in the genome with similar lengths and nucleotide distributions (see also l ), and e) GC 
content - the GC content in the hairpin arm with the lower GC content. 
The optimal predictor is constructed by finding the combination of features which is the 
best in distinguishing between true microRNA precursors and the background set. The 
score of each of the above features was divided into several score regions by a vector of 
thresholds from the minimal stringency to the maximal stringency (e.g. for hairpin length 
the vector is 55nts to 80nts in steps of 5nts). The different threshold vectors define a set 
of combinations of thresholds on all features. Each such combination may be viewed as a 
point on a directed graph where an edge exists from node A to node B if B is composed 
from the same set of thresholds as A except in one feature, and that feature is one step 
ahead (towards higher stringency) from that in A. The optimal predictor is the path on 
this graph from the least stringent node to the most stringent node, which optimizes the 
recall-precision balance, i.e. maximizes the percentage of known precursors and 
minimizes the percentage of background hairpins passing the thresholds defined by the 
nodes as measured on the whole path. The nodes in this path are given scores from 0.036 
(least stringent node) to 1 (most stringent node) in steps of 0.036 (there are 28 nodes on 



the optimal predictor). For each hairpin we find the highest stringency node on this 
optimal path which the hairpin passes its thresholds, and its score is the hairpin score, 
termed PalGrade. I.e. PalGrade=l means that this hairpin scored in the top score region in 
all features, and PalGrade=0 means that the hairpin did not pass the minimal stringency 
criteria. Fig. IB depicts the percentage of known precursors and of the background 
hairpins passing different PalGrade thresholds. 

MicroRNA sequence-directed cloning and sequencing 

Adaptors used in preparation of enriched microRNA libraries were: 5' adaptor (5' 
AACTGCAGAAAGGAGGAGCTCTAGrArTrA 3') and 3' adaptor ((5phos) 
rUrGrGAACAGATGAATTCTACC(3InvdT)). PCR amplification was performed with 
excess of the reverse primer (1:50 ratio), with primer: 
5 ' TAATACGACTC ACTATAGGTAGAATTCATCTGTTCC A3 ' . PCR conditions 
were: 4 minutes at 94°c followed by 7 cycles of 30 seconds at 93°c, 1 minute at 60°c, 30 
seconds at 72 °c and then 30 cycles of 30 seconds at 93°c, 30 seconds at 60°c, and 30 
seconds at 72 °c. The reaction was ended by incubation at 72°c for 10 minutes. 
Hybridization was carried out in TEN buffer (lOmM tris ph=8.0; ImM EDTA; lOOmM 
NaCl) for 1 hour at a temperature of Tm-10°c. uMACS Streptavidin Kit columns (130- 
074-101; Miltenyi Biotec, Gladbach, Germany) were processed according to the 
manufacturer instructions. PCR conditions for amplification of the recovered single- 
stranded cDNA library molecules were as described above. Vector used: #kl214, MBI 
Fermentas, Hanover, MD, USA. 

Estimating the number of microRNAs 

I. Estimating the number of microRNAs using probabilistic arguments: 

Conserved hairpins: First, we define a highly conserved hairpin similar to a 
conserved hairpin (see Methods) except that the average score is at least 0.95 and the 
loop and flanking regions of the hairpin have a reduced score. Next, let S be a hairpin in a 
given score (PalGrade) group, C a conserved hairpin, HC a highly conserved hairpin, T a 



microRNA gene, and F a hairpin which is not a microRNA gene. By the law of total 
probability P(HC|S,C) = P(HC|T,C)*P(T|S,C) + P(HC|F,C)*(1-P(T|S,C)). We find 
P(HC|S,C) empirically by computing the percent of highly conserved hairpins in the 
group of conserved hairpins in the specified PalGrade group, P(HC|T,C) = 0.97 by 
computing the percent of highly conserved hairpins in the known conserved microRNAs, 
and similarly P(HC|F,C) = 0.504 (using as F low scoring hairpins where true hairpins in 
the group leads to an underestimation of the final number). Given these empirical counts, 
we derive P(T|S,C), which is the expected percentage of true microRNAs in the PalGrade 
groups defined in Fig. 2 ("success rate"): 0, 0, 1.1, 5.21, and 18.75 respectively. To 
obtain the number of microRNAs in each group, P(T|S,C) is multiplied by its size in the 
entire genome: 46813, 23165, 8299, 1589 and 93 respectively. To obtain the final number 
of microRNAs, the total is divided by 0.86, the percentage of published microRNAs that 
are included in the initial candidate group of hairpins (sec text). Summing over all groups 
gives the total estimated number of 222 conserved microRNAs in addition to the 220 
known conserved microRNAs (total 442). 

Non-conserved hairpins: First, we define a cluster of hairpins as a group 
(size>l) of hairpins all with PalGrade>0.3, with a maximal distance of 5000 nucleotides 
between 2 successive hairpins. A strong cluster is defined as a cluster in which at least 
one pair of hairpins exhibits a high sequence similarity (local alignment score of most 
similar arm is at least 12 using standard alignment with 1 for match, -1 for mismatch and - 
1 for gap opening and extension). Similar to the described above, we now use the equality 
P(T|MS,CL,NC) =[P(SCL|MS,CL,NC) - P(SCL|F,CL,NC) ] / [P(SCL|T,CL,NC) - 
P(SCL|F,CL,NC) ], where NC is not conserved, MS is PalGrade>0.3, CL is a hairpin in a 
cluster, and SCL is a hairpin in a strong cluster. We empirically find that 
P(SCL|MS,CL,NC) = 0.0375, P(SCL|F,CL,NC) = 0.0252, where again we use 
PalGrade<0.3 as the false group, and set P(SCL|T,CL,NC)=1 due to limited data, where 
this leads again to an underestimation of the final number since 1 is an overestimation of 
this probability. We then get P(T|MS,CL,NC)=0.0126, and since there are 19,948 non- 
conserved hairpins with PalGrade>0.3 in clusters, this gives 252 hairpins. Dividing by 
0.75, which is the percent of published microRNAs that are in the initial candidate group 



and have PalGrade>0.3, we derive the estimated number of 336 true microRNA genes in 
the group of non-conserved clustered microRNAs. 

II. Estimating the number of conserved microRNAs based on sampling: 

Conserved hairpins: Following are more details on Fig. 2. Samples were taken 
from highly conserved hairpins and then corrected for conserved hairpins in general to 
achieve better statistics. The 5 score groups are as depicted in Fig. 2, comprising of: 
24811, 12587, 4416, 894 and 57 hairpins in the genome, respectively. Sample sizes used 
for validation via microarray followed by sequence-directed cloning were: 903, 489, 452, 
216 and 24, respectively, from which 1, 4, 4, 18 and 5 cloned sequences were obtained, 
respectively. We deliberately underestimate it at 0, 1, 4, 18, and 5 successes. Four 
additional microRNAs not from the samples but having sequence similarity to the 
sequenced microRNAs were also sequenced but not considered for calculating success 
rates ('similar' microRNAs). The success rate in each group is the final number of 
sequenced microRNAs in the group (not including 'similar' microRNAs) divided by the 
sample size, i.e. the number of candidate microRNAs selected for microarray 
experiments (i.e. 0/903, 1/489, etc.), and dividing by 0.76 (see Figure 2), resulting in 
success rates of 0%, 0.3%, 1.2%, 11% and 27% respectively. The number of conserved 
microRNAs is obtained by multiplying the group size in the genome by its success rate, 
then dividing by the percent of published conserved microRNAs that are highly 
conserved (97%) to shift from highly conserved to conserved, and then by the percentage 
of published microRNAs that are in the initial candidate group (86%), yielding the final 
numbers of 0, 41, 62, 118, and 19 (total 240) conserved microRNAs (total 
220+240=460). 

Non-conserved hairpins: Non-conserved hairpins belonging to strong clusters 
with PalGrade groups of 3 to 5 as defined in fig. 2, were used, and comprised of: 553, 
167 and 29 hairpins in the genome, respectively. Sample sizes for validation via 
microarray followed by sequence-directed cloning were: 22, 35, and 19 with sequence 
validation of: 1,10, and 13 respectively. Additional 69 microRNAs from the clusters of 
the sequenced microRNAs, not appearing in the original samples, were sent to cloning 



and sequencing, of which 29 were successfully sequenced ('adjacent microRNAs'), but 
not taken into consideration for calculating success rates. Success rates calculated as 
above (after division by 0.76 as above) were 6%, 38%, and 90%, respectively. The 
estimated number of true non-conserved clustered microRNAs is therefore obtained by 
multiplying the number of microRNAs in each group by its success rate, and dividing by 
the percentage of sequenced non-conserved microRNAs in clusters (96%) and by 86% as 
above, yielding the final estimated numbers of 43, 82, and 34 (total 159), respectively. 
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Identification of the Envelope V3 Loop as the 
Primary Determinant of Cell Tropism in HIV-1 

Stephen S. Hwang, Terence J. Boyle, H. Kim Lyerly, 
Bryan R. Cullen* 



Cells of the monocyte-macrophage lineage are targets for h 



iciency 



virus- 1 (HTV-l) infection in vivo. However, many laboratory strains of HTV-l that 
efficiently infect transformed T cell lines replicate poorly in macrophages. A 20-amino 
acid sequence from the macrophage-tropic BaL isolate of HTV-l was sufficient to 
confer macrophage tropism on HTLV-IIIB, a T cell line-tropic isolate. This small 
sequence element is in the V3 loop, the envelope domain that is the principal neu- 
tralizing determinant of HTV-l. Thus, the V3 loop not only serves as a target of the 
host immune response but is also pivotal in determining HTV-l i 

ALTHOUGH THE CD4 + LYMPHO- 
cyte is the major target for HTV-l 
replication in the peripheral blood 
compartment, cells of the monocyte-mac- 
rophage lineage represent the 



HRM -infected cell type in most tissues, 
including the central nervous system (1-3). 
An HTV-l infection of macrophages, al- 
though less cytopathic than an infection of 
T cells, compromises macrophage function 
and may underlie many of the pathogenic 
effects of HTV-l infection in humans (1-3). 
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Despite the importance of macrophages as a 
primary target for HTV-l infection in vivo, 
many laboratory isolates of HTV-l are un- 
able to replicate in these cells (3-8). 

The HTV-l isolates can be divided into 
two major subgroups on the basis of their 
cellular host range in vitro (2-9). Macro- 
phage-T cell (MT)-tropic isolates efficiently 
infect both macrophages and CD4 + periph- 
eral blood lymphocytes (PBLs) but are un- 
able to replicate efficiendy in many trans- 
formed cell lines of either T cell or 
monocytic origin. A second class of viruses, 
termed T cell (T)-tropic, replicates efficient- 
ly in both PBLs and transformed T cell lines 
but poorly in macrophages (2-9). The tro- 
pism of HTV-l is determined early in the 
viral replication cycle, between binding of 
the virus to the cell surface and initiation of 
viral reverse transcription (6, 7) and is inde- 
pendent of the viral long terminal repeat (8) 
but dependent on sequences in the viral 



gpl20 envelope protein (5, 6). 

The HTLV-IIIB isolate of HTV-l is 
T-tropic, whereas the BaL strain is MT- 
tropic (3, 8). To determine which sequences 
were important for in vitro tropism, we 
cloned and sequenced the envelope gene and 
flanking viral sequences of BaL with DNA 
derived from BaL-infected macrophages 

(10) . We then constructed a series of chi- 
meric HTV-l proviruses by substitution of 
BaL-derived sequences into an HTLV-IIIB 
proviral clone (Fig. 1). These chimeric vi- 
ruses were then tested for tropism by anal- 
ysis of their replication competence in PBLs 

(11) , primary monocyte-derived macro- 
phages (12), and the transformed CD4 + T 
cell lines H9 and CEM (Table 1). 

Both the parental HTLV-TIIB clone 
(pIIIB) and the provirus with the complete 
BaL enu gene (pBaL) replicated equivalently 
in primary PBLs, as we determined by mea- 
suring secreted p24 Gag protein (Table 1) 
or supernatant reverse transcriptase activity 
(13). As predicted (3, 8), the pILTB provirus 
also replicated efficiendy in both the H9 and 
CEM cell lines but not in macrophages. In 
contrast, the pBaL provirus replicated effi- 
ciendy in macrophages but not in H9 or 
CEM cells (Table 1). The various chimeric 
proviral constructs, like the parental pIIIB 
and pBaL clones, all displayed comparable 
replication competence in PBLs. 

In addition, all chimeric clones were ei- 
ther fully T-tropic or fully MT-tropic; that 
is, no intermediate or dual tropism was 
detected. As previously reported (5, 6), tro- 
pism was determined entirely by sequences 
located within gp!20. A 20-amino acid 
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BaL-specific sequence that introduces only 11 
amino acid changes into the pLLLB envelope 
protein was both necessary and sufficient to 
confer a fully MT-tropic phenotype. An 
HTLV-IUB-derived provirus bearing this 
minimal substitution, termed IIIB/V3-BaL, 
was observed to replicate in macrophages at 
least as well as the pBaL proviral done, yet 
could no longer infect T cell lines (Table 1). 
The introduced 20-amino acid BaL-specific 
sequence coincides with the core of the V3 
loop of the HIV-1 envelope protein (Table 2), 
a discrete ~35-amino acid protein domain 
that forms the principal neutralizing determi- 
nant of HIV-1 (14-16). Our data demonstrate 
that the V3 loop is also a major determinant of 



HIV-1 cell tropism. 

A 159-amino acid envelope sequence has 
been identified as a critical determinant of 
HIV-1 tropism (5, 6). This longer sequence 
extends 101 amino acids NH 2 -terminal and 
38 amino acids COOH-terminal to the 20- 
amino acid V3 loop sequence defined here, 
suggesting that the V3 loop may also be a 
major determinant of tropism in other viral 
isolates. These experimentally defined MT- 
tropic V3 loop sequences are all similar to 
each other and to the statistically prevalent 
or "consensus" V3 loop sequence defined by 
examination of 245 distinct isolates of 
HIV-1 (16) (Table 2). In contrast, T-tropic 
isolates appear to be characterized by statis- 




~1 



Fig. 1. Structure of chimeric HIV-1 proviral clones. The HXB-3 proviral clone is full length and 
replication-competent and is derived from the HTLV-IIIB isolate of HIV-1 (26). The HXB-3 provirus 
present in the pIIIB plasmid is similar to the published clone except that the single base pair frame-shift 
mutation present in the vpr gene of HXB-3 has been repaired (27). In the majority of cases, BaL 
sequences (in black) were substituted into the pIIIB clone (in white) after digestion at the indicated 
restriction enzyme sites. However, some proviral chimeras were constructed with polymerase chain 
reaction primers specific for the gpl20-gp41 junction or for the V3 loop region, in combination with 
flanking primers homologous to sequences adjacent to the unique viral Kpn I and B am HI site s (JO). 
In the case of pHIB/V3-BaL, the primers used were 5 ' -GGGTCCTATATGT ATACTrTTTCTTG- 
TATTGTTGTTGGG-3' and 5'-AAAAAGTATACATATAGGACCCGGGAGAGCATTATATACA- 
ACAGGAGAAATAATAGGAGATATAAG-3 ' . These primers permitted the construction of a substi- 
tution mutant, pIIIB/V3-BaL, that is identical to the pIIIB parent except for a region of 20 ammo acids 
in the core of the V3 loop sequence (Table 2). The origin of the various chimeric proviral clones is 
indicated in the plasmid name given at left (for example, fflB/KP contains a BaL-derived Kpn I to Pvu 
H fragment) and was confirmed by dideoxynucleotide sequence analysis. K, Kpn I; P, Pvu II; M, Mst 
II; I, gpl20-gp41 junction; B, Bam HI; RRE, Rev Response Element; R, Vpr; U, Vpu; N, Net; S, 
Sal I; X, Xho I. 



tically rare V3 loop sequences that are dis- 
similar to the consensus. It therefore appears 
possible that envelope V3 loop sequences 
may help predict the cell tropism of primary 
HIV-1 isolates. 

MT-tropic isolates are the predominant 
HIV-1 class detected early after infection 
of humans, whereas T-tropic isolates be- 
come more prevalent as disease progresses 
(9). This progression may be involved in 
HIV-1 pathogenesis (9). Similarly, the V3 
loop sequence is also subject to rapid 
change both within and between different 
human hosts (15, 16). This evolution has 
been ascribed to the immunological selec- 
tion of virus-bearing variations in the V3 
loop sequence that permit escape from V3 
loop-specific neutralizing antibodies (15). 
However, our data suggest that V3 loop 
evolution may also reflect the selection of 
T-tropic variants with nonconsensus V3 
loop sequences during the later stages of 
HIV-l-induced disease. Therefore, vac- 
cines intended to protect against challenge 
by the MT-tropic isolates prevalent during 
the early stages of HIV-1 infection should 
perhaps be designed to elicit an immune 
response specific for V3 loop sequences 
similar to the consensus. 

The mechanism by which the V3 loop 
influences HIV-1 cell tropism remains un- 
clear. The V3 loop probably does not 
interact with a primary cell surface receptor 
that is distinct from CD4. CD4 binding is 
critical for infection of both macrophages 
and T cells (17), and a defective or occlud- 
ed V3 loop does not affect the ability of 
gpl20 to bind cell surface CD4 (14). Thus, 
the V3 loop is likely to be involved in a 
step immediately subsequent to the initial 
gpl20-CD4 binding event, which results 
in the activation of the fusogenic potential 
embodied in the hydrophobic NH 2 -termi- 
nus of the gp41 component of the enve- 
lope (18). 

An activation step would preclude the 
premature fusion of gp41 with cell mem- 
branes encountered during the intracellular 
posttranslational processing of envelope and 
would also prevent the random fusion of 
virions with CD4" cells unable to support 
viral replication, such as reticulocytes (18, 
19). In some enveloped animal viruses, acti- 
vation of fusion occurs subsequent to a low 
pH-induced conformational change in the 
viral membrane protein after endocytosis of 
the virion (19, 20). However, fusion of 
HIV-1 with CD4 + cells requires neither 
exposure to low pH nor internalization of 
the CD4 receptor (20, 21). Alternatively, 
envelope fusion in HIV-1 might require a 
specific proteolytic activation step, as has 
been suggested for a number of enveloped 
viruses, including the retrovirus murine leu- 
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Table 1. Cell tropism of chimeric HIV-1 pro viral clones as measured by p24 Gag expression in 
picograms per milliliter. To assess tropism, we transfected HIV-1 pro viral clones (25) into cultures 
of the monkey cell line COS that were in 35-mm plates. At 3 days after transection, the supernatant 
media was replaced by 2 ml of RPMI medium with PHA-stimulated PBLs (2 x 10 6 ) (11). 
Activated PBLs were cultivated with the transfected COS cells for 3 days, aspirated, washed, and 
maintained in expanded culture for four more days. On day 7 (d7) after infection, supemates (10 
ml) were removed from the PBLs and filtered through a 0.45 pM filter, and p24 was assayed by 
enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (DuPont Biotechnology Systems). These values are given in 
the column marked "PBL." The p24 levels were then standardized by dilution to -200 pg/ml 
(experiment 1) or -300 pg/ml (experiment 2), and we used 500 u.1 of each virus supernatant to 
infect adherent monocyte-derived macrophages (M0) (12), 5 x 10 s H9 cells, or 5 x 10 s CEM 
cells. Supernatant media were replaced twice per week and monitored for p24 expression levels. The 
data given are for 14 days (dl4) after infection, but similar results were also routinely obtained at 
days 7 and 21. No p24 expression was detected in negative control cultures. 
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Table 2. Comparison of V3 loop sequences of HIV-1 isolates of known tropism. The — 35-amino acid 
V3 loop is a discrete envelope protein domain defined by two invariant, disulfide-bonded cysteine 
residues (15). A statistically prevalent or consensus V3 loop sequence has been defined ( 16) and this is 
identical to the V3 loop of the MT-tropic isolate JR-FL (6). Modification of the HTLV-IIIB V3 loop 
sequence to match that of the BaL isolate, by exchange of the boxed amino acids, is sufficient to confer 
an MT-tropic phenorype. This mutation introduces 11 amino acid changes into the envelope protein of 
HTLV-IIIB. Abbreviations for the amino acid residues are as follows: A, Ala; C, Cys; D, Asp; E, Glu; 
F, Phe; G, Gly; H, His; I, lie; K, Lys; L, Leu; M, Met; N, Asn; P, Pro; Q, Gin; R, Arg; S, Ser; T, Thr; 
V, Val; W, Trp; and Y, Tyr. Each dash indicates identity with the BaL sequence; each dot, a deletion. 
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kemia virus (20, 22, 23). HTV-1 tropism 
would then reflect the availability of cell 
surface or lysosomal proteases capable of 
cleaving specific sites within different viral 
V3 loops. Evidence suggesting that the V3 
loop is a target for sequence-specific prote- 
ases has been presented (24), and the avail- 
ability of appropriate cellular proteases is 
known to affect tissue tropism in some other 
viral species (23). If the sequence-specific cleav- 
age of V3 is indeed critical for HTV-1 infection, 
then this site might well provide a novel and 
attractive target for chemotherapeutic interven- 
tion in HTV-l-induced disease. 
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N THE XENOPUS LAEWS SYSTEM, FULLY 

grown oocytes are arrested in prophase 
, of the first meiotic division. Progester- 



one releases this arrest, resulting in activa- 
tion of MPF, germinal vesicle breakdown 
(GVBD), completion of meiosis I, and pro- 
duction of an unfertilized egg arrested at 
metaphase II of meiosis (1). MPF is com- 
posed of the Xenopus homolog of the cell 
cycle regulator p34 cdc2 and cyclin (2) and is 
present at high levels in unfertilized eggs 
(1). Cytostatic factor (CSF) is also found in 
unfertilized eggs and is believed to be re- 
sponsible for the arrest of maturation at 
metaphase II of meiosis (1,3). Mos has been 
shown to be an active component of CSF 
(4), and introduction of CSF or Mos into 
the blastomeres of rapidly cleaving embryos 
arrests cleavage at metaphase of mitosis (1, 
3, 4). This arrest by CSF or Mos, at a major 
cell cycle control point (J), results from the 
stabilization of high levels of MPF (3, 4, 6, 
7). 

The unrestricted proliferation of cells 
transformed by oncogenes provides a strong 
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14-17) (Table 1). We tested Ras in this assay 
by injecting either Ras 1 -** 12 or H-Ras Vl112 
RNA. Injected oocytes were subsequently 
examined for GVBD and MPF activity (18). 
Cytosolic extracts prepared from oocytes 
induced to mature with these products were 
positive for MPF, indicating that the 
oocytes were arrested in metaphase (Table 
1). In addition, these analyses confirm that 
Ras (19), like Mos, can sustain high levels of 
MPF after GVBD (Table 1). 

In fully grown Xenopus oocytes, antisense 
oligodeoxyribonudeotides destabilize the 
mos maternal mRNA and block progester- 
one-induced meiotic maturation (10, 15). 
To test whether Ras could induce meiotic 



The ras Oncoprotein and M-Phase Activity 
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The endogenous mos proto-oncogene product (Mos) is required for meiotic matura- 
tion. In Xenopus oocytes, the ras oncogene product (Ras) can induce meiotic 
maturation and high levels of M-phase— promoting factor (MPF) independent of 
endogenous Mos, indicating that a parallel pathway to metaphase exists. In addition, 
Ras, like Mos and cytostatic factor, can arrest Xenopus embryonic cell cleavage in 
mitosis and maintain high levels of MPF. Thus, in the Xenopus oocyte and embryo 
systems Ras functions in the M phase of the cell cycle. The embryonic cleavage arrest 
assay is a rapid and sensitive test for Ras function. 

irgument that proto-oncogenes normally 
unction in the regulation of the cell cycle 
8). Research emphasis has been directed 
oward understanding how oncogenes alter 
he regulation of signal transduction events 
n the Go to G x phase of the cell cycle (9). 
[Tie discovery that Mos functions during M 
)hasc (4, 10) led us to propose that the 
ransforming activity of the Mos in somatic 
:ells is due to the expression of its M-phasc 
ictivity during interphase (4, 10, 11). A 
similar hypothesis has been presented for the 
w-transforming activity (12), and this may 
x a more general mechanism for how cer- 
ain oncogenes induce morphological trans- 
brmation (4, 10, 11). 

Ras, the transforming guanosine triphos- 
3hate (GTP)-binding protein (13), and 
VIos induce progesterone-independent mei- 
Dtic maturation in Xenopus oocytes (11, 




Fig. 1. Morphology of embryos injected with 
H-Ras™ 12 RNA Animal-pole view of embryos 
injected with either capped H-Ras™ 12 RNA (18) 
or buffer. The RNA or buffer was microinjected 
into one blastomere (bottom half) of a two-cell 
embryo and examined several hours later. 



maturation in the absence of progesterone 
and endogenous mos mRNA, we injected 
moi-specific antisense or sense oligodeoxyri- 
bonucleotides (10) into oocytes 3.5 to 4 
hours before injecting the test material and 
subsequently examined them for GVBD and 
MPF activity (Table 1). GVBD occurred 
frequently in Mos-negative oocytes injected 
with Ras (60%), and extracts prepared from 
oocytes that displayed GVBD were positive 
for MPF activity (Table 1). Barrett and 
co-workers have shown that Mos depletion 
inhibits Ras-induced maturation (15). Al- 
lende and co-workers reported that Ras can 
induce GVBD in cydoheximidc-treated 
oocytes (16), and Barrett and co-workers 
also observed this on occasion (15). These 
latter results are more consistent with our 
data because Mos is not synthesized in 
oocytes in the presence of cydoheximide 
(11, 20). Moreover, Ras-induced oocyte 
maturation appears to be Mos-dependent in 
less mature Dumont stage V (21) oocytes, 
but not in fully grown stage VI oocytes (22), 
presumably because of metabolic changes 
during oogenesis. 

Because Ras induces meiotic maturation 
and high levels of MPF in oocytes, we tested 
whether it influences M-phase events in 
deaving embryos, where the cell cycle con- 
sists essentially of S and M phases. Ras 
efficiently arrested embryonic deavage when 
one blastomere of each two-cell embryo was 
injected with either oncogenic Ras protein 
or RNA (Figs. 1 and 2). This cleavage arrest 
mimics the arrest caused by CSF or Mos (4) . 
Moreover, as little as 1 to 2 ng of Ras could 
induce the deavage arrest, which was ob- 
servable within a few hours (Fig. 2). 

Although transforming Ras induced the 
cessation of embryonic cleavage, both nor- 
mal and nontransforming mutant forms of 
Ras had no observable effea on deavage, 
even when introduced at concentrations ap- 
proximately ten times the minimum effective 
dose for the transforming Ras. Thus, 15 ng 
of either normal Ras or Ras 1 ^ 125 " 186 , a 
protein that cannot associate with the plas- 
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Drosha is a member of the ribonuclease (RNase) III 
family that selectively processes RNAs with prominent 
double-stranded features. Drosha plays a key role in the 
generation of precursor microRNAs from primary 
microRNA (pri-miRNA) transcripts in animal cells, yet 
how Drosha recognizes its RNA substrates remains in- 
completely understood. Previous studies have indicated 
that, within the context of a larger pri-miRNA, an —80- 
nucleotide-long RNA hairpin structure is necessary for 
processing by Drosha. Here, by performing in vitro Dro- 
sha processing reactions with RNA substrates of various 
sizes and structures, we show that Drosha function also 
requires single-stranded RNA extensions located out- 
side the pri-miRNA hairpin. The sequence of these RNA 
extensions was largely unimportant, but a strong sec- 
ondary structure within the extension or a blunt-ended 
pri-miRNA hairpin blocked Drosha cleavage. The re- 
quirement for single-stranded extensions on the pri- 
miRNA hairpin substrate for Drosha processing is cur- 
rently unique among the RNase III enzymes. 



Ribonuclease (RNase) III family enzymes are expressed in 
both prokaryotes and eukaryotes and are involved in the proc- 
essing, maturation, and degradation of a wide variety of RNAs, 
including ribosomal RNAs, transfer RNAs, small nuclear 
RNAs, small nucleolar RNAs, microRNAs (miRNAs), 1 and 
small interfering RNAs (1, 2). These RNases generate RNA 
products that feature an imperfect or perfect duplex with an 
— 2-nucleotide (nt) 3' overhang at the site of cleavage. This 
characteristic staggered 3' end structure results from the in- 
dependent cleavage of the two RNA strands by the two catalytic 
sites located within a single double-stranded RNA (dsRNA) 
processing center formed by two RNase III domains. These 
RNase III domains may derive from two proteins, as seen with 
bacterial RNase III, or from a single protein, as seen with Dicer 
and Drosha (3, 4). 

The RNase III family can be divided into four subclasses (1). 
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Class 1 consists of bacterial enzymes with a minimal RNase III 
domain and a single dsRNA binding domain (dsRBD). Class 2 
consists of fungal enzymes such as Rntlp in Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae and Pad in Schizosaccfiaromyces pombe, which con- 
tain an extra N-terminal region with no recognizable motifs. 
Class 3 consists of the Drosha orthologs found in animals. 
These proteins have two RNase III domains and one dsRBD in 
the C-terminal half and a proline-rich domain and an arginine- 
rich (R-rich) domain in the N-terminal half of the protein. Class 
4 RNase III enzymes consist of the Dicer homologs expressed in 
S. pombe, plants, and animals. Their C-terminal half appears 
similar to Drosha, but the N-terminal half features different 
domain structures. 

How these RNase III enzymes select and cleave their RNA 
substrates has been the subject of several studies. Escherichia 
call RNase III, a class 1 enzyme, targets a broad spectrum of 
RNAs, apparently regulated only by RNA antideterminants, 
i.e. certain sequences arranged in base pairs at defined posi- 
tions along a helical substrate are disfavored (5). Human Dicer, 
a class 4 enzyme, preferentially recognizes a 2-nt 3' overhang 
on a dsRNA and then cuts —20 nt away to generate a short 
RNA duplex (3, 6, 7). Rntlp, a class 2 enzyme, shows the 
highest specificity, as it selects for a NGNN (N, any nucleotide) 
tetraloop and cleaves 14-16 bp into the stem of the flanking 
RNA hairpin (8, 9). Another class 2 enzyme, Pad, however, 
does not have such stringent requirements (10). Notably, al- 
though the enzymes mentioned above show clearly distinct 
substrate specificities, they are all capable of processing a 
blunt-ended dsRNA substrate effectively in vitro. 

The class 3 RNase III Drosha forms a complex with a protein 
partner, termed DGCR8 in humans and Pasha in flies and 
worms, that catalyzes the cleavage of long primary miRNA 
transcripts (pri-miRNAs) to produce the — 60-nt hairpin RNAs 
termed precursor miRNAs (pre-miRNAs) (4, 11-13). Pre- 
miRNAs are further processed by Dicer to yield mature, —22- 
nt-long miRNAs. miRNAs are abundant, endogenous, noncod- 
ing RNAs that post-transcriptionally regulate gene expression 
in multicellular organisms (14). Because Drosha produces pre- 
miRNAs that then serve as substrates for Dicer and because 
Dicer primarily uses the terminal structure of the pre-miRNA 
hairpin created by Drosha cleavage to determine where it will 
subsequently cut, pri-miRNA cleavage by Drosha imparts 
much of the specificity of miRNA processing in animal cells. 

It has been demonstrated that for a pri-miRNA to be effi- 
ciently processed by Drosha the targeted hairpin must consist 
of a large terminal loop of >10 nt and a stem region somewhat 
longer than the one present in the final pre-miRNA (11, 15, 16). 
In all of the previously reported experiments that analyzed 
Drosha activities in vitro and miRNA expression in transfected 
cells, the miRNA-containing hairpin was always embedded 
within a longer transcript and thus surrounded by extra RNA 
sequences derived either from its endogenous flanking genomic 
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sequence or from the expression vector used (4, 11, 15-18). One 
of these studies shows that, when transcribed from an RNA 
polymerase III promoter in transfected cells, at least 40 nt of 
additional sequence on each side of a pre-miRNA structure is 
required for efficient miRNA production (18). Some of the 
flanking nucleotides likely formed the short stem extension 
beyond the pre-miRNA stem that is known to be essential for 
pri-miRNA processing (11, 15, 16), but what role the rest of 
these extra sequences play remains unclear. Do they provide 
specific RNA sequences or structures that enhance processing, 
or does this simply represent a requirement for flanking single- 
stranded RNA (ssRNA)? Furthermore, little is known about 
how Drosha interacts with the various structural elements 
required for efficient pri-miRNA processing. To address these 
questions, we have analyzed how various flanking RNA se- 
quences affect pri-miRNA hairpin recognition and cleavage by 
Drosha. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Plasmid Construction— pGEX-4T-l-Drosha RBD encodes part of the 
Drosha protein extending from leucine 1254 to its C terminus ami was 
made by amplifying the relevant DNA fragment u ilh primers 5'-CTG- 
GAATTCATGTTGAATCAGGATTGGAAT-3 ' and 5'-GCGCTCGAGT- 
TATTTCTTGATGTCTTCAGT-3 ' , digesting the PCR product with 
EcoRI and Xhol, and inserting it into the EcoRI and Xhol sites of 
pGEX-4T-l. pGEX-4T-l-Drosha R-rich encodes the sequence from pro- 
line 216 to leucine 333 of Drosha and was similarly made by PCR 
subcloning using primers 5'-CCC AATTOCCOACTC AC! AC AAGCTC- 
C-3' and ry-CCCTCGACCTAATTCTGGTGTGCATCC-3'. P GEX-4T-1- 
DGCR8 2XRBD encodes a DGCR8 protein fragment extending from 
ghilaniic arid 502 to the O terminus and was made by amplifying a DNA 
fragment from a FLAG-DGCR8 expression plasmid (a gift of Dr. R. 
Shiekhattar) with primers 5'-G( OAATTt "OACTTTCTTATTAACCCC- 
AAC-3' and 5'-GAGGTCGACGTTAACTCACACGTCCACGGTGCACA- 
3', digesting the DNA with EcoRI and Sail, and cloning into the EcoRI 
and Xhol sites of pGEX-4T-l. 

Preparation of Recombinant Drosha— Human 293T cells were trans- 
fected with pCK-Drosha-FLAG, which expresses C-terminally FLAG- 
tagged human Drosha (11). Two days later, cell extracts were prepared 
in lysis buffer (20 m.\l Tris-HCl, pH 7.4, 150 mil NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, and 
0.4% Nonidet P-40) and mixed with anti-FLAG-agarose beads (Sigma) 
at 4 °C for ~1 h. Beads were washed four times with the same lysis 
buffer and once with reaction buffer (20 mM HEPES-KOH, pH 7.6, 1 00 
mM KC1, 0.2 mM EDTA, and 5% glycerol). Proteins were then eluted by 
incubating the beads with reaction buffer containing 150 ng/^il 3X 
FLAG peptide (Sigma) at 4 °C for —30 min. Aliquoted supornalants 
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in the reaction buffer mentioned above supplemented with 2 mM dithi- 
othreitol, 7 mM MgCl 2 , and -0.5 unit/fil RNasin (Promega). Purified 
Drosha was mixed with ~10 4 cpm (-0.1 ng) of a 32 P-labeled RNA 
substrate and incubated at 37 °C for 60-90 min. Reactions were termi- 
nated by adding an equal volume of 2X loading buffer (98% formamide, 
20 mM EDTA, and 0.1% bromphenol blue), heated at 95 °C for -10 min, 
resolved on a 10'/ del lal uri ng gel, and analv/.ed by aulorad ingra | >l i y 
and/or on a Phosphorlmager (Amersham Biosciences). 5'- 32 P-Labeled 
<^X174 Hinfl DNA markers (Promega) were used as size standards. All 
RNA substrates were tested at least twice. 

DNA templates for RNA probes were prepared by PCR using T7 
promoter-added primers. RNA probes were transcribed in vitro (Pro- 
mega) in the presence of [a- 32 P]CTP. For some of the probes, full-length 
RNAs were gel-isolated prior to use. 

To prepare the circular primary miH-3 1 subst rate, t he linear, labeled 
transcript was first synthesized as described above, dephosphorylated 
1 al h pi |>li i i I i, !i v | li 1 Seieu I in i ill i pli phol I 
ated by T-1 polynucleotide kinase (New Kngland Biolabs) in the pres- 
ence of ATP, and then treated with T4 RNA ligase (New England 
Biolabs). Products were separated on a 10% denaturing gel and RNAs 
isolated from gel slices. Partial alkaline hydrolysis of RNA was per- 
formed by incubating the RNA in 0.1 M NaHC0 3 , pH 9.0, along with 20 
fig of yeast tRNA, at 95 °C for 6 min; the RNAs were then precipitated 
with ethanol. 

mi UNA Kxpiession from a Plasmid in Transfected Cells DNA span- 
ning the precursor miR-31 sequence was amplified from human 
genomic DNA (Clonloeli), digested villi lllndlll and Xhol, and then 



cloned into a modified pSuper vector (15). The constructs were then 
co-t ransferted with a plasmid expressing a control short hairpin RNA, 
specific for green fluorescent protein, into 293T cells; RNA was isolated 
2 days later and analyzed by Northern blotting as described previously 
(15, 16). 

RNA Binding to Glutathione S-Transferase (GST) Proteins— A DNA 
template for ssRNA substrate transcription was prepared by PCR am- 
plifical ion of a 43-bp multiple cloning site fragment derived (rem pCMY 
(17). The DNA template for precursor miR-.'tOa transcription was pre- 
pared hv a uliiig and extending the two oligonucleotides o'-'J'CTA- 

ATACGACTCACTATAGGTAAACATCCTCGACTGGAAGCT-3' and 5'- 
GCGGCAAACATCCGACTGAAAGCC C AT( T( ITCCt "t'TCAC AGCTTC 
CAGTCGAGC-3' (the putative precursor niiR-.'iOa loop region is under- 
lined). The DNA template for precursor milv-.'lOa 1,5 transcription was 
prepared by annealing and extending the t\\ o oligonucleotides 5'-TGT- 
AATA('(;A('T('ACTATA(It;TAAACATCCTCCACT(;CAAC('T-:r and 
5'-GCGGCAAACATCCGACTGAAGCC AGATTA GCTTCCAGTCGAG- 
G-3' (the putative loop region is underlined). The DNA template for 
precursor mifi-oO L5 10 transcription v. as prepared by the same pro- 
cedure using the two oligonucleotides 5 ' -TGTAATACGACTCACTATA- 
GGTAAACATt '( T( '( 1A( TGGAAGCT-3' and 5' -ACCACCTAACGCGG- 
CAAACATCCGACTGAAAGCC AGATTA GCTTCCAGTCGAGG-3' (the 
putative loop region is underlined, and the 10 nt 3' extension is itali- 
cized). Other DNA templates and RNA probes were synthesized as 
described above. 

For protein purification, DH5o ceils transformed with pGEX-4T-l or 
one of its derivatives was induced and lysed, and GST proteins were 
bound to glutathione beads (Aniersliam) as described previously (19). 
The beads were washed three times with 10 mM Tris, pH 7.6, 0.5 M LiCl, 
and 0. 1% Triton X-100 followed by one wash with binding buffer (20 mM 
Tris, pH 7.6, 0.1 M KC1, 0.1% Tween 20, 0.1% Triton X-100); and the 
beads were then incubated with 90 jil of binding buffer containing 10 
units of RNasin, 10 mg/ml poly(dI-dC) (Sigma), and various 32 P-labeled 
RNA substrates (~10 4 cpm of each) at 4 °C for -25 min. Beads were 
nfterw ard w ashed four times wit h binding buffer. "RNA was then eluted 
with 100 fxl of 1% SDS, 0.15 M NaCl, and 30 of yeast tRNA, extracted 
w it 1 1 phenol/chloroform, and precipitated wit li ethanol. Bound RNA was 
analyzed by electrophoresis and autoradiography. In a parallel experi- 
ment, protein.-, bound to glutathione beads were analyzed directly by- 
el eel ro phoresis followed by ( 'oomassie Blue staining to confirm that the 
relevant proteins yore indeed purified. All of the experiments were 
performed at least two times with identical results. 

RESULTS 

Drosha-mcd 'iated Cleavage of pri-nuRNAs in Vitro Requires 
Flanking ssRNA — We prepared FLAG epitope-tagged Drosha 
enzyme by transfecting human 293T cells with the plasmid 
pCK-Drosha-FLAG (11), purifying proteins with FLAG-agar- 
ose, and then eluting the immunoprecipitate with 3X FLAG 
peptide. The immunoprecipitate contained Drosha-FLAG and 
presumably also endogenous DGCR8 (4). For RNA substrates, 
we prepared transcripts encoding three human miRNAs, miR- 
31, miR-223, and miR-30a (miR-30 for short). 32 P-Labeled RNA 
substrates, including various flanking sequences beyond the 
precursor miRNA hairpin, were mixed with the Drosha immu- 
noprecipitate and tested for the generation of the — 60-nt pre- 
miRNA intermediate (marked by asterisks in Figs. 1—6). Figs. 
1-3 list all of the natural or near natural pri-miRNA variants 
tested along with their predicted secondary structures and also 
show some of the representative autoradiographs. RNA sub- 
strates were named according to the numbers of extra nucleo- 
tides 5' and 3' to the predicted pre-miRNA cleavage product, 
e.g. miR-31(13 + 16) denotes a miR-31 variant with 13 nt flank- 
ing the 5' end and 16 nt flanking the 3' end of the predicted 
precursor miR-31 hairpin (Fig. 1). The RNA located outside of 
a pre-miRNA hairpin can be tentatively demarcated into two 
distinct components: one is the essential stem extension lo- 
cated immediately adjacent to the pre-miRNA hairpin, and the 
other is the extra RNA at the ends that presumably forms 
ssRNA extensions. Importantly, we found that these predicted 
ssRNA flanking sequences greatly facilitated Drosha cleavage. 

Fig. 1 presents the results using primary miR-31 variants. 
The miR-3 1( 13+16) substrate was processed efficiently by Dro- 
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Fig. 1. Schematic of miR-31 tran- 
scripts and their susceptibility to 
Drosha cleavage in vitro. Top, arrows 
indicate the putative Drosha cleavage 
sites that liberate the precursor iniR-.'SJ 
l!NA hairpin. The luiirpin symbol below 
represents precursor miR-31. RNA vari- 
ants are named based on the numbers of 
extra nucleotides 5' and 3' to the precur- 
sor miRNA. For example, 13 + 16 means 
that the variant has 13 nt extra on the 5' 
side and 16 lit oil the 3' side, and 13+10 
moans that the variant has 13 nt extra on 
the 5' side and 10 nt on the 3' side. A 
residue different from the endogenous 
transcript is underlined. A series of + 
and signs are used to denote the effi- 
ciencies with which Drosha cleaved its 
substrates: -, no cleavage at all; + + + +, 
the highest level of processing. Reduced 
levels were judged based on reduced pre- 
cursor miRNA production and increased 
intermediate accumulation, liu/loiii, RNA 
variants with their original in vitro proc- 
essing data arc indicated as substrates a, 
b, c, d, e, /', and The size markers to the 
left of the autoradiograph were DNAs. As- 
terisks indicate the position of precursor 
mili-.'il. and urroirheuds point to process- 
ing intermediates. 
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sha, generating largely precursor miR-31 (Fig. 1, lane 2) and 
very few processing intermediates (indicated by arrowheads). 
Judged from their characteristic sizes, these intermediates 
were RNAs cut by Drosha at the authentic 5' or 3' cleavage site 
but not at both. Such products have been reported previously 
(4). These singly cut RNAs likely represent dead-end products 
in vitro because they lack an essential feature required for de 
novo processing (i.e. a stem extension beyond the Drosha cleav- 
age sites; see below). When isolated from gels and treated with 
Drosha again, they were indeed totally resistant to cleavage 
(data not shown). Eliminating part of the 5' flanking ssRNA, as 
in miR-31(7 + 16), led to the accumulation of singly cut inter- 
mediates (Fig. 1, lane 6). Further deletion of part of the 3' 
ssRNA extension, as in miR-31(7+ 10) or miR-31(7 + 7), led to a 
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further reduction in precursor miR-31 production (Fig. 1, lanes 
7 and 8). When deletions were made even closer to the precur- 
sor miR-31 region, e.g. in miR-31(4+10) or (4+7), Drosha proc- 
essing became undetectable (Fig. 1, lanes 9 and 10). 

Very similar results were also obtained for miR-223 (Fig. 2) 
and miR-30 (Fig. 3). For example, compared with miR-223- 
(29 + 21), the 3' ssRNA-shortened substrates miR-223(29 + 15) 
and miR-223(29 + 12) were much less efficiently cleaved by 
Drosha in vitro. Blunt-ended RNA hairpins, such as 
miR-31(7+5) (Fig. 1), miR-223(16+ 15) (Figs. 2 and 5, and see 
below), and miR-30(ll+9) (Fig. 3, lane 2), were cleaved very 
poorly or not at all. In general, the longer the native flanking 
sequence the miRNA retained on both sides, the better sub- 
strate the RNA was for Drosha processing in vitro. However, 
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Fig. 2. Drosha processing of miR- 
223 transcripts in vitro. See Fig. 1 leg- 
end for the meaning of symbols and 
labels. 
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flanking ssRNA at the 3' end did appear to be more critical 
than the one at the 5' end. Thus, miR-223(16+21) was a better 
Drosha substrate than miR- 223(24+ 15), although neither was 
as good as miR-223(24+21) (Fig. 2). Finally, and consistent 
with previous reports (11, 15, 16), a stem extension beyond the 
pre-miRNA hairpin, within the longer pri-miRNA, was always 
essential, although the exact length requirement varied among 
the three miRNAs tested. miR-223 apparently requires the 
longest extension, as miR-223(13 + 30) and miR-223( 13+21) 
were hardly processed by Drosha (Fig. 2). In contrast, miR- 
31(7 + 16) and miR-31(7 + 10) were still reasonable Drosha sub- 
strates (Fig. 1, lanes 6 and 7), whereas further shortening of 



the stem extension to make miR-31(4+10) or miR-31(4+7) 
abolished cleavage (Fig. 1, lanes 9 and 10). 

Flanking ssRNA Sequences Function in a Largely Sequence- 
independent Manner in Vitro — Figs. 1—3 show secondary struc- 
ture predictions for miRNA hairpins based on MFOLD. The 
actual RNA folding details at the top of the hairpin and at the 
base of the stem and the conformations of the flanking RNAs 
might be dynamic and/or different from the RNA structures 
proposed here. For example, some residues from the 5' ssRNA 
extension could potentially form hydrogen bonds with those 
from the 3' side. Nevertheless, we hypothesized that Drosha 
preferred flanking RNA sequences that did not fold into a 
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i. Drosha processing of miR-30 
dtro. See Fig. 1 legend 
Ibroxplannt ion of symbols and labels. Un- 
derlined tellers at I lie overhangs repre- 
sent nucleotides different from the endog- 
enous primary miR-30, and they were 
changed In fit the transcription start site 
used by T7 RNA polymerase or for main- 
taining secondary structures. 
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helical conformation. We performed several experiments to test 
this idea, and these results are shown in Figs. 4—6. In Fig. 4A, 
when the predicted 6-nt 5' ssRNA extension and 11-nt 3' ex- 
tension in the natural but truncated miR-31(13 + 16) substrate 
were replaced by arbitrary sequences, the new RNA, called 
(6)+7+5+(ll), was still effectively cleaved by Drosha in vitro 
(compare lane 2 and lane 6). miR-223 is another example (Fig. 
4B). Here, the artificial (8)+ 16+ 15 + (6) variant was cleaved at 
an efficiency close to that of the natural miR-223(24+21) 
substrate. 

To examine flanking sequence requirements in more detail, 
we turned to miR-223(16+21) (Fig. 5). This RNA is predicted to 
form a simple structure containing a 6-nt 3' ssRNA overhang, 
and in vitro processing by Drosha was weaker than seen with 
miR-223(24+21) but still readily detectable (Fig. 5, compare 
lane 2 with lane 12). Deleting the 6-nt 3' overhang eliminated 
detectable Drosha processing (Fig. 5, lane 4), which was res- 
cued by adding back 6 nt (lane 6) or 9 nt (lane 8) but not 3 nt 
(lane 10) of an arbitrary ssRNA sequence. This rescue was not 
simply due to larger RNA size because introducing a 6-nt 5' 



extension that is predicted to form a 6-bp stem with the arbi- 
trary 6-nt 3' extension abolished processing (data not shown). 
Furthermore, when an artificial hairpin was appended to the 
6-nt 3' extension to make 16+15+(6+D), the new RNA was 
processed less efficiently than the parental 16 + 15 + (6) RNA 
(Fig. 6, compare lane 4 with lane 2), whereas an identically 
sized RNA substrate lacking the predicted hairpin structure, 
16+15 + (6+S), was processed more efficiently (Fig. 6, lane 6). 
From these results, we concluded that flanking ssRNA se- 
quences strongly enhance Drosha cleavage of pri-miRNA hair- 
pins but that the particular sequence of the ssRNA extensions 
was not critical as long as the flanking ssRNA sequences were 
of sufficient length (>3 nt) and adopted a largely single- 
stranded structure. 

Free RNA Ends Are Not Required for Drosha Processing — If 
Drosha first recognizes an unpaired 5' end and/or 3' end and 
then scans along the RNA for a suitable stem-loop structure, 
such a mechanism could explain why a ssRNA extension is 
required. To test this scenario, we chose a primary miR-31 
substrate that was larger than the ones examined above and 
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Fig. 4. Sequence of the ssRNA ex- 
tension can be replaced without sig- 
nificantly affecting cleavage. A, the 
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lined) to make the (C 
The hairpin symbol represents pre- 
miRNA. Three RNA substrates, i.e. 
13 + 16, 7+5, and (6) + 7+5 + (ll) (sub- 
strates a, b, and c) were subjected to in 
rilru processing by Drosha, as shown on 
the right. Size of DNA markers is shown 
to the left of the autoradiograph, and the 
asterisk indicates the pre-miRNA band. 
B, the native primary miR-223 (24+21) 
overhangs were likewise replaced to make 
(8) + 16 + 15 + (6). Labels are the same as in 
A. Cleavage percentage was calculated as 
the ratio of the intensity of the pre- 
miRNA band (marked by an asterisk) di- 
vided l)y that of the remaining lull-length 
substrate and corrected for cytosine 
contents. 
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contained an ~85-nt sequence flanking each side of the mature 
precursor miR-31. The linear RNA was a good substrate for 
Drosha processing in vitro (Fig. IB, lane 2) and was properly 
processed when transcribed in transfected cells (15). We pre- 
pared its closed, circular version as described under 'Materials 
and Methods' (Fig. 7 A, lane 2). The identity of the circular RNA 
was confirmed by partial alkaline hydrolysis as this treatment 
collapsed it to a position corresponding to the linear RNA and 
yielded a smear below it (Fig. IB, compare lanes 3 and 6). 
Drosha cleaved this circular RNA efficiently to generate pre- 
cursor miR-31 and the predicted single by-product (Fig. IB, 
lane 5). Thus, free RNA ends are not necessary for Drosha 
processing of pri-miRNA hairpins in vitro. 

miRNA Expression in Cells Requires ssRNA Sequences 
Flanking the pri-miRNA Hairpin — We next asked whether 
RNA variants that were good substrates for Drosha cleavage in 
vitro were also good substrates for processing to a mature 
miRNA in cells. We inserted the corresponding DNAs behind 
an RNA polymerase Ill-dependent promoter, the HI promoter, 
transfected the resultant expression plasmids into human 
293T cells, and then examined miRNA expression by Northern 
blotting. The vector that we used (15) contributed ~8 nt at each 
side of the cloned RNAs (Fig. 8). We found that even longer 
sequences were required for, or at least enhanced, miRNA 
maturation in this setting. As shown in Fig. 8, miR-3 1(51+51), 
which had 51 nt of natural RNA sequence flanking each side of 
precursor miR-31 (substrate a), yielded a high level of mature 
miR-3 1; miR-3 1(5 1 + 16) and miR-3 1(13 +5 1) had reduced levels 
of miR-31 production (substrates b and c); and miR-3 1(13 + 16) 
gave only small amounts of mature miR-31 (substrate d). We 
then added artificial sequences to this shorter pri-miRNA tran- 
script to bring it back to the size of miR-3 1(5 1+51). These 
sequences were designed so that they were clearly different 
from the natural ones and also so that they would not form a 
strong secondary structure. Adding an arbitrary 38-nt se- 
quence at the 5' side of miR-3 1(13 + 51) to make miR-3 1- 



(38+13 + 51) largely restored miR-31 expression (Fig. 8, com- 
pare substrates c and f). However, making miR-31(51 + 16+35) 
and miR-31(38 + 13+16+35) only partially restored miR-31 ex- 
pression (Fig. 8, substrates e and g). The failure to completely 
rescue miR-31 expression by adding back artificial sequences 
in this latter instance could be due to the loss of a positive 
contribution from the natural flanking sequences or to the 
introduction of negative effects by the new flanking ssRNAs. 

The R-rich Region of the Drosha Subunit Preferentially Binds 
ssRNA — We have shown previously that Drosha prefers to 
process pri-miRNA hairpins bearing a large ssRNA terminal 
loop (15), and here, we have further demonstrated that ssRNA 
extensions are required for Drosha cleavage in vitro. To iden- 
tify which part(s) of the Drosha-DGCR8 complex interacts with 
ssRNA, we expressed and purified individual domains of the 
Drosha and DGCR8 subunits as GST fusion proteins in E. coli 
and tested their interaction with various RNA substrates. Fig. 
9 presents the results obtained using the dsRBDs of Drosha 
and DGCR8 and the R-rich domain of Drosha. Fig. 9A shows 
the domain structures of the proteins, and Fig. 9B lists the 
different RNA substrates used in the binding experiments. 
Substrate a (Fig. 9B) is a 43-nt RNA derived from a vector 
sequence and is used here as a representative of ssRNA. 
MFOLD predicts that it contains no consecutive helical RNA 
region longer than 5 bp. Substrate b (Fig. 9B) is the native 
pre-miRNA for miR-30, which is a 63-nt hairpin bearing a 2-nt 
3' overhang (11). Substrate d (Fig. 9B), the L5 variant, is 
similar to substrate b, but because of substitution (15), it con- 
tains a small 5-nt terminal loop instead of the predicted 15-nt 
loop (see 'Materials and Methods'). Compared with wild-type 
primary miR-30, a pri-miRNA bearing the L5 mutant is pro- 
cessed much less efficiently by Drosha (15), underscoring the 
importance of a large terminal loop. Substrate e (Fig. 9B), 
L5 + 10, has 10 nt of arbitrary ssRNA sequence appended to the 
original 3' overhang of substrate d. Substrates c and /'(Fig. 9B) 
are the same primary miR-223 RNA substrates listed in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 5. Size requirement for the 3 
miR-223 transcript. Six RNA substrates (a-f) containing a 6-nt nat- 
ural 3' overhang, no overhang, 6, 9, or 3 nt of an arbitrary 3' ssRNA 
overhang {underlined), or extensions, at belli the 5' and o' sides were 
examined lor- Drosha processing in vitro. Labeling is the same as in 
Fig. 4. 



All of the Drosha and DGCR8 protein fragments were ex- 
pressed as GST fusions in bacteria (Fig. 9Z>), with the Drosha 
RBD and the DGCR8 2XRBDs being expressed at a higher level 
than the level in the R-rich region of Drosha. GST-DGCR8 
2XRBDs bound avidly to all of the RNAs tested (Fig. 9C, lanes 
7 and 14). Single, individual dsRBDs of DGCR8 bound RNA as 
well as did the 2XRBDs (data not shown). The GST-Drosha 
R-rich domain fusion, however, pulled down little or no sub- 
strate d (Fig. 9C, lane 13, L5 RNA). The GST-Drosha R-rich 
domain fusion did, however, interact very well with all other 
substrates tested, such as the putative ssRNA (Fig. 9C, sub- 
strate a) and hairpin RNAs with a wild-type, presumably large 
and flexible, terminal loop (substrates b, c, and f) or a 3' ssRNA 
extension, as in substrates e and /'. GST alone or GST-Drosha 
RBD did not bind any RNA under these conditions, and other 
Drosha truncations were expressed too poorly in E. coli for us 
to test their RNA binding potential. Curiously, if poly(dl-dC) 
was omitted in the binding reactions, Drosha RBD could then 
exhibit RNA binding activity (data not shown). 

DISCUSSION 

The principal finding of our current study is that efficient 
Drosha processing of a pri-miRNA substrate in vitro needs a 
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FlG. (>. Drosha cleavage of miR-223 substrates with different 3' 
extensions. As show n, substrate W 75 (G D), has a predicted 
8-bp stem and a 4-nI loop flunking the pri-mi UNA hairpin, whereas 
substrate c, 16+ 15 + C6+ Sj, is predicted to have a single-stranded 3' 
extension. Cleavage efficiencies were calculated and labeled the same 
as in Fig. 4B. 

substantial ssRNA flanking sequence attached to an extensive, 
~80-nt pri-miRNA stem-loop structure. Such a requirement for 
flanking ssRNA sequences has not been observed for other 
RNase III type enzymes. E. coli RNase III, yeast Rntlp, and 
Pad can all cleave dsRNAs with 5' and 3' ends arranged in 
base pairs (10, 20). Although Dicer clearly prefers a 2-nt 3' 
overhang, human Dicer nevertheless cleaves dsRNAs contain- 
ing a blunt end with only a small drop in efficiency in vitro (3, 
7). Even allowing for some uncertainty at the terminal struc- 
ture, such as breathing, our data indicate that Drosha requires 
much longer ssRNA sequences flanking its dsRNA substrate 
than do other RNase III enzymes. 

Drosha does not cleave a fully helical RNA (21), thus sug- 
gesting that ssRNA is involved in mediating this protein-RNA 
interaction. We showed previously that Drosha strongly prefers 
a large, unstructured terminal loop on its pri-miRNA sub- 
strates (15), which together with the essential ssRNA over- 
hangs identified in this study may thus satisfy the predicted 
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Processing of linear and circular substrates. .\, a linear 
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ated on a 10% denaturing gel. Bands a and b, indicated by arrows, were 
excised from the gel and the RNA eluted. B, RNAs from bands a and b 
in A were subjected to Drosha cleavage in vitro (lanes 2 and 5) or to 
partial alkaline hydrolysis (lam's .7 and 6'). Different predicted RNA 
species are diagrammed at the right. Precursor miR-31 (prp-nii R-'ll ) is 
represented by a light gray bar, and the flanking sequences by dar& 
,g7'(iy and 6Zac& foars. 



requirement for single-stranded RNA for Drosha cleavage. We 
believe that we have now largely defined the RNA elements 
that are essential for Drosha cleavage in vitro, and it is appar- 
ent that Drosha actually engages a very large RNA surface. 
Unlike other RNase III enzymes that can function alone and 
recognize smaller and simpler RNA structures, at least in vitro, 
pri-miRNA processing is actually mediated by a protein com- 
plex that minimally consists of the catalytic subunit Drosha 
and a protein partner called DGCR8 in humans or Pasha in 
invertebrates (4, 12, 13). DGCR8 greatly enhances, and is 
likely indeed necessary for, Drosha activity. There is little 
information as to how these proteins interact with their RNA 
substrates. As the first step toward achieving such an under- 
standing, we show here that, under our assay conditions, the 
dsRBDs of DGCR8 were capable of binding both to RNA with a 
largely single-stranded conformation and to RNA with a mostly 
helical structure (Fig. 9). Although the dsRBD of Drosha 
showed a very low affinity for RNA, interestingly we found that 
the R-rich region of the Drosha subunit had a preference for 
ssRNA. For the R-rich region, the ssRNA can be either at the 
top of the stem, i.e. in the terminal loop, or flanking the base of 
the RNA hairpin (Fig. 9). A 2-nt 3' overhang together with a 
small terminal loop, as seen in the precursor miR-30 L5 vari- 
ant, is insufficient to support binding. The Drosha R-rich re- 
gion is not the sole determinant on the enzyme that requires 
ssRNA, as it does not distinguish between miR-223(24+21), a 
good substrate for Drosha cleavage in vitro, and miR-223- 
(16+15), in which cleavage by Drosha was never observed. 



1. Mature miR-31 expression in transfected cells. 1 



of a Northern analyses for miR-31, with a green fluorescent protein 
small inter ti mm RN ((,7-7 ' used as control, using RNA derived 
from transfected 293T cells. Sizes of DNA markers are shown at the left. 
Relative expression was calculated as the mature miR-31 signal divided 
by that of the preen fluorescent protein small interfering RNA signal, 
with cleavage of substrate a set as 100%. 



Contributions to recognition of ssRNA regions within the pri- 
miRNA substrate may thus also come from other, as yet unde- 
fined, parts of the Drosha-DGCR8 complex. 

A recent article (4) indicated that a Drosha mutant devoid of 
the R-rich region analyzed here could still function as an active 
pri-miRNA processing enzyme when transiently expressed in 
cells. The Drosha deletion mutant was expressed at a much 
higher level than the full-length protein (4), so it will be inter- 
esting to see whether it indeed retains the same specific cleav- 
age activity and substrate specificity as the full-length enzyme. 
Because Drosha can self-associate, it is formally possible that 
endogenous Drosha protein could form a complex with the 
over-expressed Drosha deletion mutant and then exhibit cleav- 
age activity in vitro. Our data do not address the question of 
what role the R-rich domain plays in an intact Drosha protein 
in cells, and the mechanisms governing Drosha-RNA interac- 
tions certainly need to be investigated further. 

For many pri-miRNAs, RNA folding algorithms predict that 
sequences at the 5' side and the 3' side, beyond the pre-miRNA 
hairpin, can anneal to form a very long, imperfect stem. A 
modest stem extension adjacent to the pre-miRNA intermedi- 
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ate is indeed essential for the excision of the pre-miRNA inter- 
mediate from a pri-miRNA substrate, but a longer dsRNA 
conformation is not beneficial and can be inhibitory (Refs. 11, 
15, and 16 and this study). The exact sequence of the ssRNA 
extension is apparently not critical, but a strong RNA second- 
ary structure within the flanking sequence or formed between 
the 5' and 3' extensions is distinctively disfavored (Figs. 4—6). 
Although it is currently unclear as to why ssRNA extensions 
are needed or how they regulate Drosha function, we favor the 
hypothesis that the flanking ssRNA sequences form part of the 
Drosha-RNA interface, e.g. Drosha may simultaneously bind to 
the stem-loop structure as well as to the overhang(s). Alterna- 
tively, Drosha may be intrinsically unable to bind or correctly 
position itself directly onto a hairpin structure. It is conceivable 



that the extra flanking sequences may be needed initially to 
tether or recruit the Drosha-DGCR8 complex to RNA. In the 
absence of a suitable stem-loop structure nearby, however, the 
enzyme may rapidly dissociate from ssRNA binding sites. Be- 
cause Drosha is capable of cleaving a circular substrate (Fig. 7), 
we can exclude the possibility that the RNA overhang contrib- 
utes a free 5' or 3' end necessary for Drosha function. Consid- 
ering that many miRNAs are encoded within the introns of 
their host genes (22), our data are consistent with the predic- 
tion that Drosha can operate directly on lariat RNAs. It is also, 
of course, possible that Drosha cleavage in vivo might be facil- 
itated by other, as yet unknown, proteins. 

We found that the minimal RNA element required for in 
vitro Drosha cleavage, identified here as an ~80-nt RNA hair- 
pin structure plus ~10-nt ssRNA overhang(s), was ineffective 
in mature miRNA production when transcribed from the HI 
promoter in transfected cells (Fig. 8). This is consistent with an 
earlier report that at least 40 nt of extra sequences on each side 
of the pre-miRNA hairpin are required for efficient miRNA 
production in cells (18). Part of these 40 nt of extra RNA would 
form the stem and the ssRNA extensions essential for Drosha 
recognition and cleavage in vitro (11, 15, 16), but how the 
additional nucleotides contribute to pri-miRNA processing re- 
mains unknown. Drosha might need an even larger RNA struc- 
ture for cleavage in vivo. Alternatively, the extra RNA se- 
quences might affect transcription, RNA folding and/or RNA 
stability. Most miRNAs are transcribed from RNA polymerase 
II promoters in vivo, so it is also possible that transcription 
from the HI promoter, an RNA polymerase III promoter, can 
inhibit Drosha function. A more detailed analysis of sequence 
requirements for miRNA processing in vivo will be required to 
fully address these questions. 
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Secretory proteins and most membrane proteins are 
synthesized with a signal sequence that is usually 
cleaved from the nascent polypeptide during transport 
into the lumen of the endoplasmic reticulum. Using 
site-specific photo-crosslinking we have followed the 
fate of the signal sequence of preprolactin in a cell- 
free system. This signal sequence has an unusually 
long hydrophilic n-region containing several positively 
charged amino acid residues. We found that after 
cleavage by signal peptidase the signal sequence is in 
contact with lipids and subunits of the signal peptidase 
complex. The cleaved signal sequence is processed 
further and an N-terminal fragment is released into 
the cytosol. This signal peptide fragment was found to 
interact efficiently with calmodulin. Similar to pre- 
prolactin, the signal sequence of the HIV-1 envelope 
protein p-gpl60 has the characteristic feature for 
calmodulin binding in its n-region. We found that a 
signal peptide fragment of p-gpl60 was released into 
the cytosol and interacts with calmodulin. Our results 
suggest that signal peptide fragments of some cellular 
and viral proteins can interact with cytosolic target 
molecules. The functional consequences of such inter- 
actions remain to be established. However, our data 
suggest that signal sequences may be functionally more 
versatile than anticipated up to now. 
Keywords: calmodulin/eukaryotic signal peptidase/HI V- 1 
gpl60/prolactin secretion/signal sequence 



Introduction 

Secretory proteins and membrane proteins contain a signal 
sequence for targeting to the protein-conducting channel 
and subsequent translocation across or insertion into the 
endoplasmic reticulum (ER) membrane (Rapoport et al, 
1996). During transport into the ER lumen the signal 
sequence is often cleaved from the precursor protein by 
the signal peptidase (Blobel and Dobberstein, 1975). The 
characteristic feature of a signal sequence is a tripartite 
structure: a polar N-terminal n-region, a hydrophobic core 
(h-region) of 7-15 residues and a polar C-terminal c-region 
that contains the consensus sequence for signal peptide 
cleavage (von Heijne, 1985). The n-region of most signal 
sequences comprises only a few residues. However, some 
signal sequences have extended n-regions, of up to 150 



residues. The function of such long n-regions is not as 
yet known. 

The fate of only a few signal sequences has been 
elucidated. Fragments derived from the signal sequence 
of some secretory proteins or type I membrane proteins 
have been found associated with MHC class I molecules 
and are transported to the cell surface for presentation to 
cytolytic T cells. Some signal peptide fragments (SPFs) 
corresponding mainly to C-terminal segments of the 
respective signal sequence become associated with MHC 
class I molecules independent of the transporters associated 
with antigen processing (TAP) (Henderson et al, 1992; 
Wei and Cresswell, 1992). However, for one SPF derived 
from the n-region of the lymphocytic choriomeningitis 
virus envelope protein a strictly TAP-dependent binding 
to MHC class I molecules has been reported (Hombach 
et al, 1995). These results indicate that SPFs can be 
released from the membrane to the ER lumen or to 
the cytosol. Besides functioning in antigen presentation, 
nothing is known about the physiological roles of SPFs 
released into the cytosol or the ER lumen. 

Using a synchronized in vitro system we have previously 
shown that the cleaved signal peptide of the secretory 
protein hormone preprolactin (p-Prl) is further processed 
in the ER membrane and that the resulting N-terminal 
SPF is released into the cytosol (Lyko et al, 1995). 
Processing of the cleaved signal sequence was found to 
be sensitive to the immunosuppressive proline isomerase 
inhibitor cyclosporin A (Klappa et al, 1996). Cyclosporin 
A is known to bind to cellular proteins termed cyclophilins 
which have proline isomerase activity and are thought to 
modulate the activity of various enzymes (Schreiber and 
Crabtree, 1992). It is thus conceivable that a cyclophilin 
in the ER regulates signal sequence processing and sub- 
sequent release of the SPF into the cytosol. 

To determine possible functions of SPFs released into 
the cytosol, we followed the fate of the p-Prl signal 
sequence and identified components interacting with the 
cleaved signal sequences in the membrane and the SPF 
in the cytosol using site-specific photo-crosslinking 
(Martoglio and Dobberstein, 1996). We found that in the 
cytosol the p-Prl SPF interacts efficiently with calmodulin 
(CaM). The p-Prl signal sequence has an extended basic 
n-region such that it can potentially form a basic amphi- 
pathic a(baa)-helix. This feature is characteristic for CaM 
binding domains (O'Neil and DeGrado, 1990) but is not 
found in the majority of signal sequences. The HIV-1 
envelope protein gpl60 also has a signal sequence with 
an extended n-region that can potentially form a baa helix. 
As with p-Prl, we followed the fate of the p-gpl60 signal 
sequence and found that a p-gpl60 SPF is released into 
the cytosol and interacts with CaM. A synthetic p-gpl60 
SPF corresponding to the N-terminal 23 amino acid 
residues of the p-gp!60 signal sequence has high affinity 
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Fig. 1. Signal sequence cleavage, processing and release. 
(A) p-Prl*/86 chains were inserted inlo rough microsomes (lanes I and 
2) and subsequently released from the ribosome by addition of 
puromycin. Incubation was continued for 1 (lanes 3 and 4) and 15 min 

membranes (pellet, P) were separated from the cytosol (supernatant, S) 
by centrifugal ion. SP indicates ihe cleaved signal sequence, SPF the 
signal peptide fragment. (Bl Outline of the p-l'rl signal sequence and 
the p-Prl SPF. The h-region of the signal sequence is shaded. Italic 
letters in the p-Prl SPF indicate that the C-terminal end of the 
fragment is estimated (see Lyko et al, 1995). 

for CaM and efficiently inhibits Ca 2+ /CaM-dependent 
phosphodiesterase in vitro. Our results suggest that SPFs 
of distinct signal sequences may interfere with CaM 
functions and may act as regulatory peptides. 

Results 

Cleavage and processing of the p-Prl signal 
sequence 

We used a previously established system to follow the 
fate of the cleaved signal sequence of p-Prl (Lyko et al, 
1995). A truncated mRNA coding for the 86 N-terminal 
amino acid residues of p-Prl was translated in the presence 
of rough microsomal membranes. Since truncated mRNAs 
lack a stop codon, termination of translation does not 
occur. Under these conditions p-Prl/86 chains are inserted 
into the translocation complexes of the microsomes and 
remain bound to the ribosome (Gilmore et al, 1991). 
Signal sequence cleavage does not occur because the 
p-Prl/86 chains are too short (Figure 1A, lane 1). To 
remove non-inserted p-Prl/86 chains, microsomes are then 
isolated, resuspended in cytosolic extracts and p-Prl/ 
86 chains released from the ribosome by addition of 
puromycin. p-Prl/86 chains become translocated across 
the microsomal membrane and the signal sequence is 
cleaved. Finally, membranes are separated from the cytosol 
by centrifugation and both the membrane pellet and the 
cytosol (supernatant) are analysed by SDS-PAGE. 



When p-Prl/86 chains were released from the ribosome 
with puromycin and incubation was continued for 1 min, 
the signal sequence was cleaved by the signal peptidase 
and was found associated with the membrane (stage I; 
Figure 1A, lanes 3 and 4, and B). After longer incubation 
(15 min) the signal sequence was cleaved and processed 
further by an as yet unknown signal peptide peptidase and 
an SPF was found in the cytosol fraction (stage II; Figure 
1A, lanes 5 and 6, and B). The same result was obtained 
when mRNA coding for a mutant p-Prl, p-Prl*, was used 
which contains additional methionines at positions 12 and 
13 for better labelling of the SPF with [ 35 S]methionine 
(Lyko et al, 1995). 

Membrane components interacting with the 
cleaved p-Prl signal sequence 

In order to probe the molecular environment of the signal 
sequence by site-specific photo-crosslinking, the photo- 
activatable amino acid L-4'-(3-[trifluoromethyl]-3i/-di- 
azirin-3-yl)phenylalanine [(Tmd)Phe; Figure 2A] was 
co-translationally incorporated into the p-Prl signal 
sequence instead of Vail 8 (see Figure IB) to give p-Prl* T 
(for site-specific photo-crosslinking using (Tmd)Phe see 
Martoglio and Dobberstein, 1996, and references therein). 
p-Prl* T /86 chains were then used for membrane insertion 
and puromycin release as described above. 

We first probed the molecular environment of the signal 
sequence at stage I, when the cleaved signal sequence is 
still associated with the membrane (see above). Crosslink - 
ing was induced with UV light 1 min after addition of 
puromycin. We found two major crosslink products with 
apparent molecular weights of -20 kDa and 4-5 kDa in 
the membrane fraction as revealed by SDS-PAGE (Figure 
2B, lane 3, arrow and star). Immunoprecipitations with 
antibodies directed against the n-region of the p-Prl signal 
sequence and against prolactin (Prl) respectively showed 
that both crosslink products contain the cleaved signal 
sequence but not the Prl portion (Prl56; Figure 2B, lanes 
5 and 6). Thus, the cleaved signal sequence (30 residues, 
-3^1 kDa) is crosslinked to components with estimated 
molecular weights of -17 and -1 kDa. 

Signal sequences are cleaved from the nascent precursor 
protein by the signal peptidase. We therefore assumed that 
the cleaved signal sequence is in contact with subunits of 
the pentameric signal peptidase complex (SPC) having 
molecular weights of 12, 18, 21, 22/23 and 25 kDa (Evans 
et al, 1986). Using antibodies against the four smaller 
SPC subunits we could immunoprecipitate the -20 kDa 
crosslink product with anti-SPC21 and to a minor extent 
also with anti-SPC18 antibodies (Figure 2B, lanes 7 and 
8, arrow), but not with anti-SPC12 and anti-SPC22/23 
antibodies (not shown). Sequence analysis of SPC21 and 
SPC 18 has shown that these two subunits are putative 
serine proteases with homology to SEC11, an essential 
component of the signal peptidase complex in yeast 
(Bohni et al, 1988; Greenburg et al, 1989; Shelness and 
Blobel, 1990). 

We have previously reported that the signal sequence 
of p-Prl is in contact with lipid molecules when short p-Prl 
chains are inserted into the protein-conducting channel and 
the signal sequence is still attached to the precursor protein 
(Martoglio et al, 1995). Based on this finding and judged 
by the size of the small molecule (~ 1 kDa) crosslinked to 
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Fig. 2. Characterization o! membrane components interacting with the 
cleaved p-Prl*' visual sequence. (A) Schematic illustration of the 
pholo-activatable amino acid I -T^Mtntluoromethyl |-.W-dia/irin- 
3-yl)phenylalanine [(Tmd)Phe], which was site-specifically 
incorporated at position 18 of the p-Prl signal sequence (see also 
Figure 115). (B) Pholo-crosslinking of the cleaved p-Prk 1 signal 
sequence to membrane component';. p-Prk '/86 chains were released 
from the ribosome by puromycin and incubated for I min at 22"C. 
Samples were then frozen in liquid nitrogen and subjected to UV light 
(lanes 2-6). Membranes (l 1 ) were then separated from the c\ losol (S) 
by centrifugation and anah sed for crosslink products (lanes 1-4) or 
immunoprecipitated with antibodies directed against the p-Prl SI'I 
(lane 5). Prl (lane 6) and subunits of the signal peptidase complex 
(SPC21, lane 7. and SPC18. lane 8) respectively. The arrow indicates 
crosslinks to SPC21 and SPC18. Stars indicate the small crosslink 
product. (C) Identification of phospholipid as crosslink partner. 
Membranes were treated with phospholipase A 2 (lane 3) after UV 
irradiation and separation from the cylosol. Samples were 
immunoprecipitated with anti-p-Prl SPF antibodies. The arrow 
indicates crosslinks to SPC 21 and SPC18, the star crosslinks to 
phospholipids. 



the cleaved signal sequence, we expected the 4—5 kDa 
crosslink product shown in Figure 2B (lanes 3 and 5, star) 
to be a lipid adduct. To test whether the low molecular 
weight crosslink partner is a phospholipid, we treated the 
sample after cros slinking with bee venom phospholipase 
A 2 (Martoglio et al, 1995). Phospholipase A 2 cleaves 
phospholipids at position C-2 into fatty acid and lysophos- 
pholipid. Because the amount of the 4-5 kDa crosslink 
product (Figure 2C, lane 2, star) was significantly reduced 
after treatment with phospholipase (Figure 2C, lane 3), 
we can conclude that a phospholipid is part of the 
respective crosslink product and hence that the cleaved 
signal sequence is also in contact with lipid molecules in 
the ER membrane. 

Interaction of the p-Prl SPF with a cytosolic 
protein 

We next probed the molecular environment of the signal 
sequence at stage II (see above). At this stage the p-Prl 
signal sequence has been cleaved and processed and an 
N-terminal SPF has been released into the cytosol (Figure 
1A, lanes 5 and 6; Lyko et al, 1995). Crosslinking was 
now induced 15 min after addition of puromycin. In the 
sample subjected to UV light we found the SPF and a 
crosslink product with an apparent molecular weight of 
-20 kDa in the cytosol fraction (Figure 3A, lane 4). 
Immunoprecipitations with antibodies directed against the 
n-region of the p-Prl signal sequence (Figure 3A, lanes 5 
and 6) and against Prl (Figure 3A, lanes 7 and 8) showed 
that the cytosolic crosslink product contains the SPF but 
not the Prl portion. Thus, the SPF is crosslinked to a 
component with an estimated molecular weight of 
16-18 kDa (-20 kDa minus -3 kDa from the SPF). 

The cytosol we used for the experiments shown in 
Figure 3 was prepared either from bovine brain (Figure 
3A, lanes 1-8) or GH 3 cells, a prolactin-synthesizing rat 
pituitary cell line (Figure 3A, lanes 11 and 12). When 
cytosol was omitted, no -20 kDa crosslink product was 
obtained in the 'cytosol' fraction (Figure 3A, lanes 9 and 
10). We have also tested cytosol prepared from a human 
cell line (Mel Juso cells; Figure 3B, lanes 5 and 6) as 
well as wheatgerm extract (Figure 3B, lanes 7 and 8). As 
shown in Figure 3B, the -20 kDa crosslink product is 
always found when cytosol is present. This result suggests 
that the p-Prl SPF interacts with a cytosolic component 
uniformly present in higher eukaryotes. 

The p-Prl SPF interacts with calmodulin 

When p-Prl* T /86 chains were released from the ribosome 
with EDTA instead of puromycin, the cytosolic -20 kDa 
crosslink product was not found (Figure 4, lanes 1 and 
2). This result suggests that release of the SPF and its 
binding to the cytosolic component depends on divalent 
cations. To test whether Ca 2+ or Mg 2+ is essential for 
binding, p-Prl* T /86 chains were released from the ribo- 
some with puromycin in the presence of EGTA to chelate 
calcium ions. Again, no cytosolic crosslink product was 
observed (Figure 4, lanes 3 and 4). This suggests a calcium 
dependence of SPF binding to a cytosolic component. 

The estimated molecular weight of the cytosolic com- 
ponent that is crosslinked with the p-Prl SPF is 
16-18 kDa. Calmodulin (CaM) is a cytosolic calcium 
binding protein of -17 kDa and a central regulator of 
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Fig. 3. The p-Prl* T SPF is crosslinked to a component p 
cylosol. (A I l'lioio-crossliiikiny o! the p l'rl 1 SIM lo a c 
protein. p-Prl* T /86 chains were released from the ribosoi 
puromycin in the presence of cylosol prepared from bo\ 
(lanes 1-8) or GH 3 pituitary cells (§, lanes 11 and 12). C 
omitted in lanes 9 and 10. Samples were incubated for 1 
and subjected to UV light (lanes 3-12) and membrane'; ( 
from soluble components (S) by ccnlrilugalion. Sample 
analysed for crosslink products or immunoprecipitated with antibodies 
directed against the p-Prl SPF (lanes 5 and 6) and Prl (lanes 7 and 8) 
respectively. The major crosslink product is indicated b> an arrow . 
(B) Photo-crosslinking of the p-Prl* T SPF in cytosol prepared from 
various sources. p-Prl* '/86 chains w ere released by puromycin as in 
(A) in the presence of c\ losol prepared from bo\ ine brain (bb. lanes 3 
and 4). Mel Juso cells (mj, lanes 5 and 6) or wheatgerm extract (wg. 
lanes 7 and 8). Samples were further treated as in (A I. fhe arrow 
indicates the major crosslink product in the cylosol fraction. 

many kinases, phosphatases and transporters (Klee and 
Vanaman, 1982). To test whether the released p-Prl* T SPF 
interacts with CaM, the potent CaM antagonist calmidazol 
was added to the crosslinking assay. In the presence of 
calmidazol the cytosolic -20 kDa crosslink product was 
not observed (Figure 4, lanes 5 and 6), suggesting that 
calmidazol efficiently competes with the p-Prl SPF for 
CaM. 

As shown above, no -20 kDa crosslink product was 
obtained when cytosol was omitted (Figure 3A, lanes 9 
and 10). When purified CaM (from bovine brain) and 
calcium were added, however, the -20 kDa crosslink 
product was obtained (Figure 4, lanes 7 and 8), suggesting 
that the p-Prl SPF is crosslinked to CaM. The -20 kDa 
crosslink product was also obtained when CaM prepared 
from Dictyostelium discoideum was added (Figure 4, lanes 
9-12). CaM from D. discoideum was selected because a 
specific antiserum against this protein was available. With 
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Fig. 4. Identification of CaM as the crosslink partner. p-Prl* T /86 
chains were released from the ribosome by EDTA (lanes 1 and 2) or 
puromycin (lanes 3-12) in the presence of cytosol (lanes 1-6). FCITA 
(lanes 3 and 4) oi the CaM antagonist calmida/ol (lanes 5 and 6). 
Cytosol was omitted in lanes 7-12 but purified CaM from bovine 
brain (lanes 7 and 8) or D.discoidcuin (S. lanes 0-12) were added 
instead. Alter I Y irradiation membranes (P) were separated from 
soluble components (S) b\ cenlrifugation and analysed for crosslink 
products or immunoprecipitated w ith antibodies directed against 
D.dhcoidcum CaM (lanes 11 and 12). Crosslinks to CaM are indicated 
by an arrow. 



this antiserum we could immunoprecipitate the -20 kDa 
crosslink product and thus further characterize its identity 
(Figure 4, lanes 11 and 12). 

The p-Prl SPF is less efficiently released into the cytosol 
when factors are present that prevent an interaction with 
CaM (Figure 4, lanes 1-6) or when cytosol, and hence 
CaM, is absent (Figure 3A, lanes 9 and 10). This suggests 
that the interaction with CaM may facilitate the cytosolic 
localization of the amphipathic p-Prl SPF which otherwise 
remains preferentially in the lipid bilayer. 

The efficiency of crosslinking between the p-Prl SPF 
in the cytosol and CaM was very high, up to 55% 
(estimated from Figure 3A, lanes 2 and 4), and indicates 
that the majority of p-Prl SPF was in contact with CaM. 
Because the amount of p-Prl SPF generated in our in vitro 
translation/crosslinking system is very low (20-100 fmol/ 
20 (0.1 reaction), the high crosslinking efficiency also 
indicates a high affinity of CaM for the p-Prl SPF. 
Furthermore, the high crosslinking efficiency is consistent 
with a tight interaction between the p-Prl SPF and CaM 
[for chemical properties of the carbene-generating 
(Tmd)Phe see Brunner, 1989]. Similar crosslinking effici- 
encies have been reported, for example, for the tight 
interaction between the signal sequence of a growing 
polypeptide chain and the 54 kDa subunit of the signal 
recognition particle during protein targeting (High et al, 
1993b; Martoglio et al, 1995). 

Release of a SPF of HIV-1 p-gpWO into the cytosol 
and interaction with calmodulin 

The characteristic feature of a CaM binding domain is a 
stretch of 16-35 amino acid residues that can potentially 
form a basic amphiphilic oc(baa)-helix (James et al., 1995). 
Such a stretch is predicted for the N-terminal portion of 
the p-Prl signal sequence. To see whether other signal 
sequences may also interact with CaM, we searched the 
signal sequences of mammalian and viral proteins listed 
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Fig. 5. Photo-crosslinking of the HIV-1 p-gpl60 T SPF to CaM. (A) Outline of the p-gpl60 signal sequence. The shaded area indicates the h-region 
of the signal sequence. The N-terminal 23 residues are also illustrated in a helical wheel; hydrophobic residues are indicated as dark circles, basic 
residues as white circles. The arrow indicates the amino acid (G18) that was replaced with (Tmd)Phe for site-specific photo-crosslinking. (B) Release 
of the p-gpl60 SPF into the cytosol. p-gplbd/isb chains were inserted into rough microsomes (lanes 1 and 2) i ) I ] ntly released from the 
ribosomc by addition ol puroim cin. Incubation was continued for 1 (lanes 3 and 4) or I? mi n (lanes 5 and bi and membranes (pellet. P) separated 
from the cytosol (supernatant. S) by ccntrifugation before SDS-PAGE. Lanes 4-6 show in vitro synthesized peptides corresponding to the 20, 25 and 
30 N-lerminal amino acid residues of p-gpl60. The p-gpl60 SPF released into the cytosol is indicated b\ a dot (lane 6). (C) Photo-crosslinking of 
the p-gp 1 60 1 SIT to ( a VI p-gplfcO 1 Kb chains were released from the ribosome by puromycin in the presence of cytosol prepared from Jurkat T 
cells (lanes 1-8. 14 and 15). Where indicated, calmida/.ol (lanes 5 and 6) or synthetic p-gpI60 SIT corresponding to the 23 N-lerminal residues of 
the p-gpl60 signal sequence (lanes 7 and 8) was added in addition. Cytosol was omitted in lanes >M 3 and purified ( a VI from IXdhcMrum and 
('a 2 were added in lanes I 1-13. Samples were incubated lor 15 min at 22 (' and subjected to I'V light (lanes 3-15) and membranes CP) separated 
from soluble components (S) by centrifugation. Membranes and the cytosol fraction of one sample w ere then treated with phospholipase A 2 (lanes 
14 and 15). Samples were finally analy sed lor crosslink products or immunoprecipilaled w ith antibodies directed against D.discoidcum CaM (lane 
13) respectively. Crosslinks to CaM are indicated by an arrow, crosslinks to lipids by a star. 



in the SWISSPROT database for their potential to form a 
baa-helix. Most signal sequences are short (<20 amino 
acid residues) and, after cleavage by signal peptidase and 
processing by signal peptide peptidase, are not expected 
to bind to CaM. However, we found one more signal 
sequence comprising 30 amino acid residues and consensus 
features for CaM binding. The signal sequence of the 
HIV-1 envelope protein p-gpl60 has all the features for a 
CaM binding peptide (Figure 5A). The n-region of the 
HIV-1 envelope protein p-gpl60 signal sequence can 
potentially form a baa-helix and contains several trypto- 
phan residues often found in CaM binding domains 
(Vorherr et al, 1990; James et al, 1995). 

With p-gpl60 we performed analogous signal peptide 
release and crosslinking experiments as described above 
for p-Prl. Short p-gpl60 chains (86 residues) were synthe- 
sized in vitro and inserted into the ER translocation sites 
of microsomal membranes (Figure 5B, lane 1). When 
p-gp 160/86 chains were released from the ribosome by 



addition of puromycin and membranes were separated 
from the cytosol after 1 and 15 min incubation, a [ 35 S]- 
methionine-labelled peptide with an apparent molecular 
weight of 2-3 kDa appeared in the cytosol (Figure 
5B, lanes 4 and 6). Because p-gpl60/86 chains contain 
methionine residues only in the signal sequence, the 
released labelled peptide is either the cleaved signal 
sequence or a fragment thereof. 

To determine the approximate length of the peptide 
released into the cytosol, we synthesized marker peptides 
representing the entire p-gp 160 signal sequence (30 amino 
acid residues) or N-terminal SPFs of 25 and 20 amino 
acid residues respectively. Comparative analysis of the 
peptides separated by SDS-PAGE revealed an estimated 
size of 20-25 amino acid residues, clearly smaller than 
the entire signal sequence (Figure 5B, lanes 6-9). This 
indicated that the released peptide is a fragment of the 
p-gpl60 signal sequence and suggests that the p-gpl60 
signal sequence is rapidly processed. We could not detect 
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a peptide corresponding to the entire signal sequence, as 
was the case for the signal sequence of p-Prl. The predicted 
processing site of the p-Prl signal peptide is between the 
two leucine clusters (Figure IB) of its h-region (Lyko 
et al, 1995). Whether such a motif is required for signal 
sequence processing is not known. The h-region of the 
p-gpl60 signal sequence also contains two clusters of 
amino acids with long hydrophobic side chains 
(-MLLGMLMI-) between which processing may occur 
(see Figure 5A). 

We next probed the molecular environment of the 
released p-gpl60 SPF using site-specific photo-crosslink- 
ing. The photo-activatable amino acid (Tmd)Phe was 
co-translationally incorporated into the p-gpl60 signal 
sequence instead of Glyl8 (see Figure 5 A) to give 
p-gpl60 T and p-gpl60 T /86 chains which were used for 
membrane insertion and puromycin release as described 
above. Crosslinking was induced with UV light 15 min 
after addition of puromycin. We found the SPF and a 
major crosslink product with an apparent molecular weight 
of -20 kDa in the cytosol fraction (Figure 5C, lane 4, 
arrow). This indicates that the peptide released into the 
cytosol contains (Tmd)Phe and hence must be derived 
from the p-gpl60 signal sequence. The cytosol used for 
these experiments was prepared from Jurkat T cells. The 
same results were also obtained when cytosol prepared 
from bovine brain was used (not shown). 

To test whether the p-gpl60 T SPF is crosslinked to 
CaM, we released p-gpl60'/86 chains from the ribosome 
in the presence of the CaM antagonist calmidazol. Further- 
more, we released p-gpl60'/86 chains when cytosol was 
omitted and when purified CaM and Ca 2+ were added 
instead. The -20 kDa crosslink product was not observed 
in the presence of calmidazol (Figure 5C, lanes 5 and 6) 
or when cytosol was omitted (Figure 5C, lanes 9 and 10). 
The -20 kDa crosslink product was obtained, however, 
when calcium and purified CaM from D.discoideum 
(Figure 5C, lanes 11-12) or bovine brain (not shown) 
were present. In addition, we could immunoprecipitate the 
-20 kDa crosslink product with antiserum against CaM 
from D.discoideum (Figure 5C, lane 13). These results 
indicate that the p-gpl60 T SPF interacts with CaM. In 
analogy to p-Prl and based on the consensus for CaM 
binding, we expect that the released p-gpl60 T SPF com- 
prises the N-teminal part of the signal sequence. 

Not all the p-gpl60 SPF was released into the cytosol. 
After crosslinking a low molecular weight crosslink 
product appeared in the membrane fractions (Figure 5C, 
lane 3, star). This 4-5 kDa crosslink product was sensitive 
to phospholipase A 2 , indicating that it is a phospholipid 
adduct (Figure 5C, lane 14). Thus, some p-gpl60 T SPF 
remains in the membrane in contact with phospholipids. 

Characterization of the p-gpWO SPF-CaM complex 

CaM interacts with target proteins with affinity constants 
in the low nanomolar range (James et al, 1995). We 
determined the affinity constant for formation of the 
p-gpl60 signal peptide-CaM complex by fluorometric 
titration using dansylated CaM (Anderson and Malencik, 
1986) and a synthetic peptide corresponding to the 23 
N-terminal residues of the p-gpl60 signal sequence. This 
peptide could efficiently prevent crosslinking between the 
p-gpl60 T SPF and CaM in the signal peptide release and 



crosslinking experiment with p-gpl60 T /86 chains (Figure 
5C, lanes 7 and 8). In the presence of calcium, dansyl- 
CaM showed a large increase in the fluorescence intensity 
upon binding of the peptide (Figure 6A). The K d deter- 
mined from two series of three titrations was 22 ± 5 nM 
and was derived from a non-linear curve fitting procedure. 
No fluorescence enhancement was observed when samples 
contained EGTA and no calcium (not shown). 

We also determined the peptide-CaM interaction in an 
enzyme inhibition experiment. The inhibitory effect of the 
synthetic p-gpl60 SPF on purified CaM-dependent cyclic 
nucleotide phosphodiesterase (PDE) was tested in vitro 
(Wallace et al, 1984). The result of such an experiment 
is expressed as the concentration that inhibits enzymatic 
activity by 50% (IC 50 ) in solutions initially containing 
sufficient CaM to produce 50% of the maximum stimula- 
tion (-8 nM CaM; Figure 6B, upper panel) (Anderson 
and Malencik, 1986). For the p-gpl60 SPF we determined 
an IC 50 value of -30 nM (Figure 6B, lower panel). 

We could not determine the K d and IC 50 values for the 
p-Prl SPF-CaM complex because synthesis of the p-Prl 
SPF was technically not feasible due to the high number 
of leucine residues. However, similar high crosslinking 
efficiencies of p-gpl60 T and p-Prl* T SPFs with CaM 
indicate similar affinities for CaM. 

Discussion 

We have identified components that interact with the 
signal peptide of p-Prl in the ER membrane and with a 
SPF comprising the N-terminus of the p-Prl signal peptide 
in the cytosol. Right after cleavage by signal peptidase 
the p-Prl signal sequence accumulates in the membrane 
and was found to be in contact with lipids as well as the 
18 and 21 kDa subunits of SPC. These two SPC subunits 
share homology with the Escherichia coli leader peptidase 
and the yeast Sec 11 protein, shown to be an essential 
component of the yeast signal peptidase complex 
(Greenburg et al, 1989; van Dijl et al, 1992). We have 
previously shown that the p-Prl signal sequence before 
cleavage is in contact with lipids as well as components 
of the protein-conducting channel (TRAMp and Sec61oc) 
(Martoglio et al, 1995). Our present data suggest that 
after cleavage by signal peptidase the p-Prl signal sequence 
moves from the translocon-lipid interface into proximity 
to SPC 18 and SPC21, the putative catalytic subunits of 
SPC. However, no direct evidence for such a function has 
been obtained for the two SPC subunits. 

Previously it has been shown that the cleaved p-Prl 
signal sequence is rapidly processed in the ER membrane 
and an N-terminal SPF is released into the cytosol (Lyko 
et al, 1995). We show here with site-specific photo- 
crosslinking that the released p-Prl SPF can be efficiently 
crosslinked to CaM in a Ca 2+ -dependent manner. Activ- 
ation of (Tmd)Phe with UV light generates a highly 
reactive carbene (t U2 - 1 ns) which, in turn, reacts with 
any adjacent molecule, independent of whether it is a 
protein, a lipid or a water molecule (Brunner, 1989). Due 
to this unique property of the carbene, we can conclude 
from the crosslinking efficiency that in our cell-free system 
the released p-Prl SPF has high affinity for CaM. Whether 
such conditions are also found in cells synthesizing Prl 
remains to be established. 
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Fig. 6. Characterization of the p-gpl60 SPF-CaM complex. 

(A) Fluorescence titration of dansyl-CaM with p-gpl60 SPF. 
Dansylalcd CaM 1 1 60 (♦) or 260 nM (Z)| was titrated with a 
synthetic peptide corresponding to [he 23 N-ierminal residues of [he 
p-gpl60 signal sequence. The lluoreseenee inlensiix at 470 nm after 
excitation at 340 nm was recorded at each concentration of peptide. 
The fluorescence enhancement values were normalized for maxima] 
enhancement at saturation and the values of three independent 
experiments were plotted against the ratio peptide:dansyl-('aM. 

(B) Effect of the p-gpl60 SPF on CaM-dependent PDE-mediated 
hydrolysis of cAMP. Activator-deficient PDE was preincubated in the 
assay medium with increasing CaM concentrations (upper panel) or in 
the presence of 8 nM CaM and increasing concentrations of synthetic 
p-gpl60 SPF (lower panel). The enzyme reaction was started by 
addition of cAMP. CaM-induced PDE activity is plotted against CaM 
concentration (upper panel), showing half maximal actuation of PDF. 
at 8 nM CaM. Inhibition of PDE activity at 8 nM CaM is plotted 
against p-gpl60 SPF concentration (lower panel ). The determined 1C 50 
is -30 nM. 



CaM recognizes positively charged, amphiphilic 
a-helical stretches of 16-35 amino acid residues in CaM 
binding proteins as well as peptides mimicking such sites 
(O'Neil and DeGrado, 1990; James et al, 1995). The 
p-Prl signal sequence has an extended n-region and the 



p-Prl SPF can potentially form a basic amphiphilic oc-helix. 
We also found this feature in the signal sequence of the 
HIV-1 envelope protein p-gpl60, but not in the majority of 
other signal sequences. Thus, only a few signal sequences 
would yield SPFs that efficiently interact with CaM after 
proteolytic processing. 

Cleavage of the p-gpl60 signal sequence from p-gpl60/ 
86 was very inefficient in our cell-free system. It is 
reported that signal sequence cleavage of p-gpl60 is 
inefficient in vivo, which may indicate an intrinsic property 
of p-gpl60 (Li et al, 1996). The limiting amount of 
p-gpl60 SPF released into the cytosol did not allow 
rigorous charcterization of the p-gpl60 SPF, as shown for 
the p-Prl SPF. However, the size of the peptide, the 
presence of radioactive label and (Tmd)Phe as well as 
crosslinking to CaM indicate that the peptide released into 
the cytosol is a fragment of the p-gpl60 signal sequence 
and contains features for CaM binding. The p-Prl SPF 
has been shown to comprise the N-terminal part of the 
signal sequence. By analogy with these data, it is likely 
that the p-gpl60 SPF released into the cytosol also 
corresponds to the N-terminal part of the signal sequence. 
A synthetic peptide corresponding to the 23 N-terminal 
residues of the p-gpl60 signal sequence shows low K d 
and IC 50 values, indicating high affinity of this SPF 
for CaM. 

p-Prl and p-gpWO SPFs may act as CaM 
antagonists 

What could be the functional and physiological signific- 
ance of an interaction between the p-Prl and p-gpl60 
SPFs and CaM? In principle the SPF-CaM complex could 
acquire a novel function similar to activation of MHC 
molecules by peptides (Heemels and Ploegh, 1995). 
Another possibility is that SPFs function as CaM antagon- 
ists in the vicinity of the rough ER membrane. CaM- 
dependent processes may be inhibited when large amounts 
of a CaM binding SPF are generated and released into 
the cytosol. The obvious question for the latter role is 
whether the local concentration of SPFs can be high 
enough to impair CaM functions. CaM is a highly abundant 
protein and can account for 0.2-12 \ig (11-700 pmol)/mg 
total cell protein depending on the cell type (Klee and 
Vanaman, 1982). The free CaM concentration in the 
cytosol, however, is difficult to estimate. CaM is often 
associated with CaM-dependent enzymes and considerable 
differences in the subcellular localization of CaM have 
been reported (Klee and Vanaman, 1982). The ER mem- 
brane is not especially rich in CaM-dependent enzymes 
and does not show an accumulation of CaM at its surface 
(D.Guerini, personal communication). Thus the CaM con- 
centration at the ER surface may be similar to the free 
CaM concentration, which is thought to be in the range 
10-100 |lM (Klee and Vanaman, 1982; D.Guerini, personal 
communication). 

In a stimulated rat pituitary cell line the amount of Prl 
synthesized within 10 min is -60 ng (~3 pmol)/mg total 
cell protein (Gordeladze, 1990). Considering that the 
cytosol contains -40% of the total cell protein and the 
protein concentration in the cytosol is 200-300 mg/ml 
(Alberts et al, 1994), the p-Prl SPF concentration in the 
cytosol can rapidly reach ~2 |dM (200-300 mg/ml X 100/ 
40X3 pmol/mg), provided that all the p-Prl SPF is released 
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into the cytosol. Because the SPF is released only from 
the rough ER, the local SPF concentration is certainly 
higher and would exceed the local CaM concentration. 

It is also likely that high levels of p-gpl60 SPF will be 
generated when gpl60 is expressed in HIV- 1 -infected cells. 
For example, the steady-state level of gpl60 expressed in 
chronically infected cell lines has been shown to exceed 
the levels of actin, a highly abundant protein in mammalian 
cells (Geleziunas et al, 1994). We therefore can expect 
micromolar concentrations of p-gpl60 SPF in the cytosol 
and much higher local concentrations at the ER surface. 

Release of SPFs from the ER membrane appeares to 
be a regulated process. It was shown that the proline 
isomerase inhibitor cyclosporin A inhibits processing of 
the cleaved signal sequence (Klappa et al, 1996). This 
suggests that a cyclophilin may modulate activity of the 
signal peptide peptidase and thereby regulate release of 
the SPF into the cytosol. Thus, a burst of SPFs may be 
released from the ER membrane, similarly to Ca 2+ released 
from the ER lumen, and may transiently interfere with 
CaM-dependent processes. 

The role of CaM in the regulation of cellular processes 
has been investigated in many studies. In experiments 
with tissue culture cells CaM antagonists were shown 
to inhibit CaM-dependent processes at low micromolar 
concentrations (White, 1985; Srinivas et al, 1994; de 
Figueiredo and Brown, 1995). CaM antagonists used in 
these experiments (calmidazol, trifluoperazine, W13 and 
W7) have similar or several fold higher IC 50 values for 
PDE (0.04-68 nM) than the synthetic p-gpl60 SPF used 
in the present study. The experiments show that under 
physiological conditions CaM antagonists can severely 
affect CaM function at low micromolar concentration even 
though the estimated intracellular CaM concentration is 
considerably higher. 

Possible functions of the p-Prl and p-gpWO SPFs 

A possible function for the p-Prl SPF can be envisaged 
in Prl secretion. cAMP plays a central role in Prl expression 
and secretion in the anterior pituitary (Lamberts and 
MacLeod, 1990). The intracellular level of cAMP is 
regulated by adenylate cyclases (AC), synthesizing cAMP, 
and PDEs, hydrolysing cAMP. Ca 2+ /CaM-dependent types 
of both enzymes have been characterized in mammalian 
cells. In the rat anterior pituitary, cells that predominantly 
produce Prl do not express Ca 2+ /CaM-dependent ACs but 
Ca 2+ /CaM-dependent PDE (Gordeladze, 1990; Paulssen 
et al, 1994). The p-Prl SPF may thus compete with Ca 2+ / 
CaM-dependent PDE for CaM and inhibit PDE. This 
would lead to prolonged cAMP signalling and continued 
stimulation of Prl secretion. 

Viruses use many strategies to escape immune detection. 
They can interfere with antigen presentation or block 
signal transduction pathways. In HIV-1 infected cells 
several CaM-dependent processes involved in immune 
defence are disrupted (Miller et al, 1993). One mechanism 
by which this may be achieved is binding of CaM to the 
cytoplasmic domain of gp41 protein (Miller et al, 1993; 
Srinivas et al, 1993). Additional binding of CaM by the 
p-gpl60 SPF, as we show here, may further contribute to 
inactivation of CaM-dependent processes in infected T 
cells (Srinivas et al, 1994). 

Our results imply that signal sequences of distinct 



secretory proteins and membrane proteins may have a 
function in addition to protein targeting and translocation. 
The signal sequences of p-Prl and p-gpl60 have extended 
n-regions (>10 residues), in contrast to most other signal 
sequences. Interestingly, the gene for Prl encodes the 
signal sequence by two exons separating the n- and 
h-regions. In many cases exons encode distinct domains 
or functional regions of the final protein (Gilbert, 1985). 
The first exon of the Prl gene codes for 10 amino acid 
residues providing the hydrophilic and basic residues, an 
essential CaM binding feature, to the signal sequence of 
p-Prl (Troung et al, 1984). Further studies with mutant 
p-Prl signal sequences will be required to show whether 
the amino acids encoded by exon 1 confer on this signal 
sequence an additional function and to exclude other 
explanations for this splicing junction. 

Besides CaM, other cytosolic and even nuclear proteins 
may be targets for SPFs. SPFs may be derived from signal 
sequences with exceptionally long n-regions. Such signal 
sequences are often found on viral membrane proteins, 
like those from lentiviruses orLCMV (Pancino etal, 1994; 
Hombach et al, 1995). The length and high conservation of 
lentiviral signal sequences has already prompted specula- 
tions about alternative functions. Our results indicate an 
additional function for one type of signal sequence and 
demonstrate, in addition, a convenient way to identify 
targets for SPFs in general. Besides identifying new 
targets of SPFs, physiological studies are now required to 
determine the cellular effects of SPFs in their native 
cellular and organism contexts. 

Materials and methods 

Materials 

General chemicals were from Merck (Darmstadt. Germany) or Sigma 
(Munchen, Germany). Restriction enzymes, SP6 RNA polymerase and 
bee venom phospholipase A2 were from Bochringcr Mannheim 
(Mannheim. Cicrman) I. ,\cli\ alor-deficient PDE. 5 '-nucleotidase and 
Fiske-SubbaRow reducer were from Sigma (Miinchen. Germany). 
Vectors pGEiVBZ and pGEM4Z, as well as reticulocyte lysate, were 
from Promega (Heidelberg. Germans I. [ "S|melhinonine was from 
Amersham Buchler (Braunschweig. Germany). Calmidazol and calmodu- 
lin were from ( albiochem (I .a Jolla. CA). Plasmid pi. 102 coding for 
p-gpl60 was kindly provided by V.Bosch 1 1 )K1 /. ! leidelberg. ( rermany). 
Dirlyotlrlimn J/\< oidcuin CaM and ihc corresponding antiserum were 
generously provided by T.Soldati and B.Ulbricht (MPI, Heidelberg, 
Germany). The antibodies against SPC12, SPC18, SPC21 and SPC22/23 
were gifts from E.Hartmann (MDC, Berlin, Germany) and C.Nicchitta 
(Duke University, Durham, NC). 

Plasmids and transcription 

Plasmid pL102 coding for p-gpl60 was digested with Sail and Xhol and 
the insert DNA transferred into the Sail site of pGEM4Z under control 
of die SI '6 promotor. The plasmid encoding p-Prl* (pGI .M4//p-Prl*) 
has been described previously (Lyko et al., 1995). The coding region of 
p-Prl* was transferred into pGI M <Z under control of the SP6 promotor 
to give pGEM3Z/p-Prl*. Codon 18 of the coding regions of p-Prl* and 
p-gpl60 were replaced by the TAG codon using overlap extension PCR 
(Ho et al., 1989) to give pGEM3Z/p-Prl* T and pGEM4Z/p-gpl60 T . To 
prepare mRNA coding for p-Pr]*/86 and p-Prl* '/86. the respective 
plasmids were lineari/ed with ; V;;I1 and transcribed with SP6 RNA poly- 
merase (Lyko et al.. 1995). To prepare mRNA coding for p-gpl60* T /86, 
the respective coding region was amplified by PCR and transcribed w ith 
SP6 RNA polymerase (Nilsson and von Heijne, 1993). 

Translation and photo-crosslinking 

Truncated transcripts encoding the 86 N-tcrminal amino, acid-, ol p-Prl . 
p-Prl* T and p-gpl60* T were translated for 15 min at 30°C in 12.5 ul 
reticulocyte lysate containing | "S Jmethinonine. suppressor tRNA. SRP 
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and dog pancreatic rough microsomes (Martoglio et al, 1995). After 
translation, the salt concentration was increased to 500 mM KOAc and 
the samples incubated for 5 min on ice. Membrane w ere then separated 
by a 3 min centrifugation through a 150 til sucrose cushion at 48 000 
r.p.m. and 4°C in a Beckman TLA100 rotor (Lyko et al, 1995). The 
lube containing the membrane pellet was carebilb rinsed with 200 III 
RM buffer [50 mM HEPES-KOH, pH 7.6, 100 mM KOAc. 3 mM 
Mg(OAc) 2 and 2 mM dithiolhreilol |. The membrane pellet was resus- 
pended in 10 ill cytosol and 10 ill RM buffer. Cytosol was prepared 
from bovine brain (Celis, 1994). GH, cells. Mel Juse cells or Jurkat 
cells (Smythe et al. 1992). Wheatgerm extract was prepared according 
to Erickson and Blobel (1983). Where indicated, EDTA (25 mM), EGTA 
(5 mM), calmida/ol (20 uM). CaM from bo\ine brain or D.dncoidenm 
(200 nM) and calcium chloride (100 uM) or synthetic p-gpl60 SPF 
(20 uM) were also added. When cslosol was omitted, membranes were 
resuspended in 20 JJ.L RM buffer. Nascent chains w ere released by adding 
0.8 ill 100 mM puromycin and incubation at 22° C for 1 or 15 min. For 
crosslinking. samples were put on ice and I V irradiated (364 nm) for 
2 min (Martoglio el al.. 1995). Membranes were separated from the 
cytosol by a 10 min centrifugation at 100 000 r.p.m. and 2"C in a 
Beckman TLA100 rotor. 

Analysis of translation and crosslink products 

Translation and crosslink products were analysed in 16.5% T, 6% C 
polyacrylamide gels according to Schagger and von Jagow (Schagger 
and von Jagow, 1987; Lyko et al. 1995). Labelled proteins were 
visualized with a Fuji phosphorimager BAS1000. For immunoprecipit- 
ation, proteins were denatured in 1% SDS, solubilized in IP buffer 
(10 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 140 mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 1% Triton 
X-100) and incubated with the relevant antibodies (High et al, 1993a). 
Antibodies were raised against peptides corresponding to the 14 
N-terminal amino acids of the p-Prl signal sequence (anti-p-Prl SPF) 
and to residues 38-50 of Prl (anti-Prl). For phospholipid analysis 
membranes were resuspended in 20 ju.1 RM buffer with 5 mM CaCl 2 
and treated with 10 U bee venom phospholipase A : lor 5 min al 41 (' 
(Martoglio et al, 1995). 

Fluorescence measurements 

C'aM binding b\ a synthetic peptide corresponding to the N-terminal 23 
residues of the p-gpl60 signal sequence was determined by fluorometry 
using dansyl-CaM according to published procedures (Anderson and 
Malencik, 1986; Vorherr et al, 1990). The fluorescence emission of 
dansyl-CaM in the absence and presence of peptide was scanned from 
400 to 550 nm after excitation at 340 nm using a Shimadzu RF-5000 
spectrofluoromeler. Samples (3 ml) contained 50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.5, 
150 mM KC1, 1 mM CaCl 2 or 1 mM EGTA, 160 or 260 nM dansyl- 
CaM (Vorherr et al, 1990) and increasing concentrations of peptide. 
The dissociation constant was calculated b\ a non-linear curve fitting 
procedure using Hnzlillcr software (I ilscvier-Biosol't. Cambridge). 

Enzyme inhibition assay 

To establish a calibration curve of PDH activity in the presence of ( aM. 
0.004 V activator-deficient PDF were preincu'bated for 10 min at 30"C 
in 100 til 50 mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 5 mM MgS0 4 , 100 tlM CaCl 2 , 
0.02% Triton X-100 and various concentrations of CaM (Wallace el al.. 
1984). The reaction was started by addition of 2 til 100 mM cAMP. 
After incubation for 30 min at 30°C the reaction was terminated by 
boiling the sample for 2 min at 95°C. 5 '-AMP was subsequently 
converted to adenosine with 5'-nucleotidase and the phosphate released 
was measured by the method of Fiske and SubbaRow (Wang and Desai, 
1977). Inhibition assays were performed as above except that PDH was 
preincubated w ith 8 nM CaM (required for 50' < CaM-induced PDH 
activity as determined from the calibration curs e ) and \ arious concentra- 
tions of synthetic p-gpl60 SPF. 
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